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To realise how good Barneys is, consider this: 
Barneys was first introduced in 1905 and until 20 
years or so ago, Edinburgh alone knew Barneys. 


The fame of Barneys grew and grew, North 
through Scotland, South below the Border, and 
across the Seas. Its later progress to the uttermost 
corners of the Earth is a Romance of Commerce 
and proof of the goodness and inherent character 
of Barneys. 


And Barneys Ideal keeps on growing. Despite 
more brands, and cheaper brands, pipe smokers 
are still turning to Barneys . . . because Barneys 
was born good and has been maintained good, 
honestly and sincerely, ever since. 


If you are seeking a Tobacco which will not vary in smoking 
charm, try Barneys. Observe its beautiful condition in the 
“‘EverFresh”’ Tin; this wonder packing, unique to Barneys, 
ensures Factory-freshness always and everywhere. A trial 
ounce (1/2d.) may put you in the way of pipe-joy to the 
end of your smoking days. 


BARNEYS IDEAL 
In three strengths: 1/2d. oz. 


BARNEYS EMPIRE 
“ The best Empire yet’. . 104d. 02. 










Barneys (medium) suits the average 
mixture smoker : Parsons Pleasure 
is mild... .for gentler palates and 
the __ beginner - with - the - pipe ; 
Punchbowle is fu// strength, strong, 
cool, and deeply satisfying, much 
favoured by men of Sport. 





B.W.2) 


This new Barneys Empire blend 
sets a higher standard amongst 
economy Tobaccos, possessing 
much of the charm that made 
Barneys Ideal world - famous. 
Barneys Empire is a high-priced 
mixture in most things but prices 


Barneys 


THE IDEAL TOBACCO 
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Breathing Passages Clear 


Your Cold must disappear 
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Infection Overcome 


HILST the breathing passages 

are choked with mucus the 
respiratory system cannot function 
properly. If the infection is not 
dealt with, the real cause of the cold 
is left unattacked. 


“Vapex” succeeds because it deals 
with both these problems at tne 
same time. 


The simple act of breathing the 
""Vapex" vapour from your hand- 
kerchief — 


Opens a way through the mucus- 
laden passages of nose and 
throat. 


Carries an ac ive germicide into 
direct contact with the infected 
area. (Every cold is an infec- 
tion and, therefore, dangerous.) 


You can definitely feel the first part 
of the “ Vapex" activity — the 
stuffiness and congestion are rapidly 
relieved, the head clears, breathing 
becomes easier: And all the time 
the germicidal vapour is fighting 
the hidden infection which is the 
real cause of the trouble. 


Always keep ‘’ Vapex"’ in the house 
so that you can use it at the first 
sign of a cold — that ” stuffiness " 
which means that the germs are 
multiplying. Delay is dangerous. 
Use " Vapex”’ and Breathe. 


Of Chemists, 2/- and 3/-. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. ETD. 
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SASS 


Virginia Leaf which is specially selected and 2Q FOR 1/4 
blended in Player’s own way, gives Number 3 50 3/3 
their distinct character and charm. The ” 

smoker who desires “something a little 100 ” 
better”’ will be wise in choosing Player’s No. 3. 


; gy <_. aaa 


heue! by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Led. 
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FOR NINETY-ONE YEARS 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP ongereremes 
have carried on the glorious work of training poor boys TAB L E WATE R 
and girls to become good and useful men and women. 
ue, : 1,100 children are always being maintained in the Society's 3 | S C U [  ; THE 
0), ; Homes at Bisley, Esher, London, Orpington, Royston 
a § and Twickenham, and in the Training Ship “ Arethusa.” PERFECT BISCUIT 
DONATIONS AND LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY TO EAT 
SOLICTTED WITH CHEESE 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
uy ‘ 
d 
peacefully 
i all through the night 
bo : by taking a 
ae cup of bedtime 
: The warm, easily digestible beverage attracts blood 
4 to the digestive organs, relieves the brain and soothes 
4% ie the nerves. It also gives comfort to the stomach by 
, = neutralising acidity. 
/ In tins at 2/1, 4/- and 7/6, of all chemists. MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 
q : Send 3d. in stamps for a } Ib. trial sample to 
a 4 ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37 Lombard Street. Londen. F.C ‘ F 
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“CATERPILLAR” DIESEL TRACTOR 
THIRTY- FIVE CUTS FUEL COSTS 











PARAFFIN “ “CATERPILLARS.” a 





Just announced.—New Model 22 with Engine designed for 
paraffin, and with special provision for replacement of 
cylinders, piston, piston rings at a minimum of time and 


at very low cost. Takes the place of previous Twenty Model 








Telegrams: 
me LATS 


Tele pense: $s: ] 


2034. TRACTOR TRADERS LIMITED 


Write “Write for Thornycroft House, Smith Square, 


4LSO NEW PARAFFIN MODEL 28 | 





Victo Tracenergy, 
one DNR 2034, London, 
— 


osts 


Lates Catalogues 
Information, Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 1. ‘ae, 


The original and oly ae ee ” Track-Tractor. 





SUE === 





AY so it goes on. Another new wing—every bedroom with g 
bathroom, naturally, More dining room, more gymnasium, 
another sun lounge....bigger and brighter and better than even the 
Palace you knew, say, a year ago, Steal a week from Spring. Cheat 
the lingering Winter in the exhilarating mildness of the Devon 
Coast. Leave your greatcoat on its hook and bring a tennis racquet, 
Book for a day or so, but pack for a month, You'll stay on in spite 
of yourself, Everything—from squash raequets to talkie pictures. 


included in the terms. 


a 


alace Hotel lorquay 


BRITAIN’S MOST BEAUTIFUL GUEST HOUSE 
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Devastation in Jamaica! 


Reporting to the London Headquarters of the Moravian Missions 
on November 9th, The Rev. W. J. Driver, Superintendent at 


Jamaica, said:— 





“ No life has ||| 
been lost|l 
among the) | 
staff through || 
the hurricane | 





at the end) 
of October. 
For this we | 


are sincerely | 
thankful. ... 
The disaster || 
which has} 
overtaken us ||j 
needs a much 
more graphic ||| 
pen than 
mine to 
I can only say that it is terrible.” 











NOW IN RUINS, 
adequately describe it. 


£2,000 IS NEEDED AT THIS CRISIS FOR ESSENTIAL 
REPAIRS TO MORAVIAN CHURCH PROPERTY. THIS 
MONEY CANNOT POSSIBLY BE RAISED IN THE 
RUINED AREA, 

If you have not yet given your financial help will you do so now 


and thus maintain God's work in this sorely stricken Mission 
ield? 


London Association in Aid of 


Moravian Missions 


H. Hume, J.P.. M.P., L.C.C. 


President: Sir George 





















Chairman and Hon, Secretary: Charles Hobday, Esq. 


Office : 70a Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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News of the Week 


HY HITLER’S references to Germany’s forcign 
policy are discussed in an article on a later page. The 
importance of his statements on the domestic situation 
lies mainly in his denunciation of all idea of a return to 
monarchy (all monarchist associations in Prussia have 
simultaneously been suppressed by General Goering) 
and his announcement of the abolition of all the Diets 
of the German States and the subordination of the 
governments of the States to the central Reich Govern- 
ment, represented for this purpose by its Minister of 
the Interior, Herr Frick. The most interesting question 
raised by this bold but long-expected piece of central- 
ization, which was given formal legislative sanction by 
the Reichstag within the space of one minute on Tuesday, 
is its bearing on the position of General Goering, who is 
Minister-President of Prussia. will be a dis- 
tinctly less important entity under the new arrangement. 
It may even be broken up. And it will be directly under 
Herr Frick, with whom Gencral Gocring is at variance 
on some questions, as he is with Dr. Goebbels, the Minister 
of Propaganda, on many others. But, in spite of many 
rumours, the position of General Goering, who is still 
President of the Reichstag and Minister for Air in the 
Reich Cabinet, does not seem seriously shaken. 
* * * * 


Prussia 


M. Daladier’s Experiment 

It cannot be said that M. Daladier’s new govern- 
ment inspires great confidence. It introduces no 
new clements of importance, with the rather conspicuous 
exception. of Colonel Fabry at the Ministry of War, 
and what Colonel Fabry’s attitude on questions of 
disarmament will be ean only be divined until it is 
clearly disclosed. The new Minister was till the day 
of his appointment a member of M. Tardicu’s group, 
and the fact that he was disowned on the spot may or 


may not mean a change in his general attitude. The 
from the new Cabinet of M. Herriot, 
M. Chautemps and M. Paul-Boncour is noteworthy. Its 
chief asset in fact is M. Daladicr’s own personality. He 
has come well out of every test since he formed his first 


absence 


administration just under a year ago, and if he can 
retain the confidence of the Chamber long enough to 
énable him to engage effectively in conversations with 
Germany something of international importance may 
be achieved, for the moment is unusually opportune. 
* * * * 

Vienna to Angora 

Though Germany’s anniversary day passed off 
without the half-expected Nazi outbreak in Austria, 
the impression that Dr. Dollfuss is fighting a losing 
battle gains ground. Werr Hitler has given new 
assurances against any external aggression, but if the 
Nazis in Austria itself gained control, and a_ similar 
movement made headway, as it almost certainly would, 
in Hungary, the importance of an agreement such as is 
projected between the Balkan States would be greatly 
increased. An article in a recent issue of The Spectater 
showed Vienna as the key to Germany’s expansion (on 
approved pre-War lines) to the south-east. A Balkan 
bloc, in which Rumania, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Greece 
were partners, would set a definite geographical limit 
to that development. Unfortunately so complete an 
agrecment as that in the immediate future is improbable, 
for Bulgaria has obvious reasons for hesitation about 
signing a pact which would mean 
acquiescence in her present frontiers. But there has 
been a marked relaxation of tension in the Balkans, and 
the prospect is that Yugoslavia, Rumania, Greece and 
Turkey will sign the pact, with the door left wide open 
for Bulgaria when she cares to come in, 


non-aggression 
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Iron and Steel 

It is not often that we hear a great captain of industry 
declaring that there must be some form of Government 
control (temporary) before the industry can fully recover. 
But that was what Sir William Firth, chairman of the 
management committee, said at the London Iron and 
Steel Exchange dinner last Tuesday. Presumably he 
was not thinking of Government ownership or direct 
management, but of statutory organization which would 
compel owners to shut down out-of-date works and 
submit to central control. We have heard a great 
deal about the progress of the rationalization scheme 
with a view to that reorganization which, the Govern- 
ment assured us, must be carried out if the iron and 
steel trade were to continue to reap the benefit of Pro- 
tection. Under that shelter their production has 
increased during the last year, and more iron and steel 
has been provided for the home market. But is the 
scheme contemplated a real national scheme, which will 
not only eliminate price competition in the home market, 
but also reduce the cost.of production, and so facilitate 
exports’? Sir William Firth says No. If he is right, 
the owners, who have received their tariff, are not 
carrying out their side of the undertaking. 

* * * - 


The Freedom of the Church 

In his address to the Convocation of the Northern 
Province the Archbishop of York dealt with his accus- 
tomed wisdom with the Liverpool Cathedral case in a 
survey which did much to clarify the issues still to 
be decided. The invitation to a Unitarian Minister to 
preach at one of the regular cathedral services is con- 
demned by the Bishop and now regretted by the Dean, 
who issued it. The question remaining is whether the 
approval given by Convocation to occasional invitations 
to “members of Christian communities” to speak 
or offer prayer in Churches (outside the regular services) 
‘an be held to cover Unitarians like Dr. L. P. Jacks, 
who spoke at three such services at 8.30 on Sunday 
evenings in Liverpool Cathedral. That has still to be 
decided and the Archbishop expressed no definite 
opinion regarding it. The most important feature of his 
address was his demand for liberty for the Church to 
revise its own canons in accordance with changing thought 
and the needs of the day. It may be noted in that con- 
nexion that the Bishop of Exeter, in the Southern 
Province, has just observed that he fully approves the 
invitation extended by the Dean to Free Church Ministers 
to preach in the cathedral, but that it is in fact illegal. 
Lord Cecil’s committee on Church and State will no 
doubt raise the question of new legislation directly. 

* * x x 


Co-operators and their Critics 

That private traders should resent the appearance 
of any new competitor is natural enough, but it 
is diflicult to make any genuine grievance out of the 
decision of the Co-operative Wholesale Society to open 
retail shops in various districts where there are signs 
of a demand, The co-operative movement as a whole 
is a powerful force, which exists and has to be accepted, 
There is indeed much to be said for the principle on 
which it rests, and it has done a good deal to inculcate 
thrift by an easy and indirect method. There is no more 
reason on the face of it against the Wholesale Society 
opening a shop in a new locality than against a retail 
society starting operations there, or—from the point of 
view of the private trader—against the opening of a 
branch of a multiple shop concern. The private trader 
often has a difficult time and his Jot commands general 
sympathy, but the tendency today is plainly in the 








— => 


direction of large units, whether it be private concerns 
like Imperial Chemicals or Courtaulds, or public utility 
corporations, and among experiments in these larger 
enterprises the co-operative movement can quite properly 
claim a place. At the same time, if some of the opposi. 
tion to it is based on political prejudice that is a not unfit 
retribution for its own close association with politics, 
* * * * 


Lancashire’s Trade Rivals 

Fortunately the Government and the City are still cager 
to meet Japanese competition in cotton goods by peaceful 
negotiation, for which the recent Indo-Japanese treaty 
offers an admirable precedent. But if one can judge by 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce meeting last 
Monday, Lancashire still likes the strong hand ; and it 
must have been in response to this feeling that Mr, 
Runciman promised “ support ” if the negotiations with 
Japan on the Indian market did not reach a conclusion 
satisfactory to Lancashire. We hope “ support ”’ will be 
unnecessary. Certainly the Japanese have given a token 
of reasonableness by admitting rayon into the discussions, 
And, besides Government support, there are other methods 
capable of winning concessions. Japan will be more ready 
to come to terms when we have set ourselves to reconstruct 
India’s broken power to purchase. It would help a 
great deal if American raw cotton were replaced by 
Indian. Lancashire is making the mechanical adjust- 
ments, but Japan, which she has to overhaul, imported 
in 1932-3 eight times as much Indian cotton as she did, 
Meanwhile, she can afford to learn from Japan the benefits 
of rationalization, large-scale efficiency, and up-to-date 
plant. There are many ways in which she can cheapen 
her products unaided. 

* * * * 


How to Deal with Japan 

An avenue of hope is opened up by Sir Harry MeGowan’s 
reference in his speech at Birmingham on Saturday to 
negotiations now proceeding between Imperial Chemical 
Industries and their opposite numbers in Japan, not only 
with a view to sharing competitive foreign markets, but 
in regard to direct trade between Japan and Britain. He 
indicated the prospects of an agreement, one effect of 
which would be to control the volume and selling price of 
certain Japanese exports to this country. These are two 
obvious difficulties in regard to trade exchange with 
Japan. Her cheaply produced goods, if freely unloaded 
on our market, threaten home-made goods by undersell- 
ing. This difficulty is overcome if they are only put on 
the British market in limited quantities at the home 
producers’ price. The other difficulty is that of getting 
our more expensively produced goods on to her market 
at low Japanese prices. Sir Harry MeGowan does not 
tell us how this is to be overcome. Under Mr. Harold 
Macmillan’s comprehensive proposals the profits accruing 
from the difference of prices in the first transaction would 
be used to wipe out the losses in the second. But this 
presupposes a super-organization of industry, presumably 
beyond the scope even of Imperial Chemical Industries. 
We shall hope to hear more about the negotiations when 
they are complete. 

* * * » 

The Churches in Germany 

The apparent collapse of the resistance of the dissident 
Bishops in Germany before the Reichsbishop, Dr. Miiller, 
is so remarkable in its suddenness and completeness 
that it may be doubted whether the full truth is known 
yet. It must be remembered that nothing but official 
statements on the subject may appear in the German 
Press. The surrender appears to be the result partly 
of accusations by General Goering, who had the telephone 
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line of the dissident leader, Dr. .Niemoeller, tapped 
(one of the practices the new régime has made familiar) 
and partly of threats that the revenue of the Churches, 
which is collected through State machinery, would 
be withheld. The Government was clearly anxious 
that an appearance of victory both over the dissident 
Protestants and the too zealous monarchists should be 
achieved before the national anniversary last Tuesday, 
and an announcement of victory was therefore officially 
issued a few days earlier. But Dr. Frick, the Minister 
of the Interior, is known to dissent from the policy of 
repression which General Goering favours in Prussia. 
So, what is more important, does the Chancellor himself, 
and messages from Berlin despatched after the alleged 
victory suggest that the main body of the dissidents 
js still standing firm. It may be doubted whether 
either Protestant or Roman Catholic independence is 
crushed yet. 
* * x * 

The Allowance for a Child 

We should be loath to support any proposal which 
threatened to destroy the solvency of the Unemployment 


- Insurance Fund, but there appears to be no such danger 


in Captain Crookshank’s amendment to Clause 3 of the 
new Bill to raise the benefit for a dependent child from 
¥s, to 8s. a week. The system either embodies the 
principle of family allowance or it does not. Since in fact 
it does, there is no justification in fixing the benefit at a 
sum on which a child cannot be maintained. That was 
clearly the feeling of the House of Commons which, left 
to itself, would certainly not have thrown out the amend- 
ment, as it did, by 200 to 104. Sir Henry Betterton, 
evidently uneasy about the matter, pointed out that 
adjustments could be recommended by the Committee 
set up under the Bill. But why should the House devolve 
this responsibility upon the Committee, which will 
naturally be disposed to accept a scale of benefit fixed by 
the House ? The fund is likely to show a surplus and 
there could be no better use for it than this. We hope 
the Government will reconsider the matter, 
# * * * 

Poison Gas 

The remarks made by Dr. F. A. Freeth, of 
Imperial Chemicals, on the subject of a gas attack 
from the air are in the highest degree controversial. His 
contention that the dangers of poison gas have been 
much exaggerated is, no doubt, a comforting doctrine ; 
but unfortunately authorities who carry equal weight 
insist that such dangers cannot be exaggerated. Major 
Victor Lefebure, who was a member of the Directorate of 
Gas Services on the Western front, reasserts the horrors 
of such warfare. He points out that mustard gas is not 
the only practicable weapon of this sort, as Dr. Freeth 
had suggested. Phosgene, as every ex-soldier who 
served long on the Western front knows, was employed 
extensively during the War; and the mortality among 
its victims sometimes reached the appalling figure of 
50 per cent. Mustard gas, on the other hand, was not 
primarily intended for lethal purposes, although by the 
end of the War it had been modified into something 
almost as deadly as phosgene. But it is dangerous to 
minimize such perils. The risk of panic is more remote 
than that of a false security and the use of gas will be 
a ghastly business at the best. 

x * “ * 

Road Safety 

The considerations laid before the Minister of Transport 
by the two great motoring associations are concrete 
and practicable, and, as the conclusions of responsible 
should be treated with respect. The R.A.C, 
supports the conclusion arrived at by many ex- 


eae. 
bodies 


perienced motorists—that the imposition of driving 
tests would not greatly increase the safety of the roads. 
It is not the inexperienced but the reckless and selfish 
driver who is mainly responsible for accidents ; and no 
test can put a permanent check upon persons of this 
type. One of the main objects of legislation should be 
to maintain all road surfaces as far as possible on a 
uniform level of safety. Now that anti-skid surfaces 
have been devised, no considerations of economy or 
anything else should prevent them from being put into 
general use. The very variety of surface which exists 
at present is an added danger to the unwary. There 
is also a quite clear justification for the use of a speed 
limit in towns and villages. The Corporation of Oxford 
was compelled by circumstances to reintroduce it ; 


and the same circumstances must occur wherever 
main roads run into crowded, narrow, or twisted 
streets. 
* * * * 
The Hidden Riches of Cyprus 
It is astonishing that we should have had to 


wait till 1934 before there should be a_ beginning 
of an adequate organization for maintaining and 
exploring the as yet incalculable riches of Cyprus in 
ancient monuments of many periods and many civiliza- 
tions. Much good work was done by excavators in 
the second half of last century, but since 1905 the 
Government of Cyprus has been left to encourage what 
research it could with limited funds. At last a powerful 
committee under Lord Mersey’s chairmanship has set 
itself to arouse public interest in regard to what is, 
surely, an Imperial duty to civilization. Cyprus was 
at the very centre of the world of which Herodotus 
wrote, and contains monuments, many of them of great 
beauty, and more which will constitute new sources of 
ancient history. 
* x * * 

A Great Enterprise: The Last Effort 

Some parts of London are splendidly provided with 
parks and open spaces, where children can get recreation 
in the open air. But that is not so in the crowded area 
between Regent’s Park in the north-west, and Victoria 
Park in the east, where the garden and site of the old 
Foundling Hospital provide the only open space with 
trees and grass for children to play in. Some five years 
ago the site nearly came into the hands of builders, and 
would have done so but for a group of persons interested 
in the welfare of thousands of slum children who live in 
the neighbourhood, and the timely intervention of Lord 
Rothermere, with whose help five-eighths of the nine acres 
have now been acquired. The remainder would probably 
have already been secured if the economy restrictions had 
not prevented the local authorities from taking a part in 
the purchase. It rests with the public now to raise the 
necessary funds before the end of next July. Hence the 
final appeal at the Mansion House next Monday, where 
Mr. Baldwin will be among the speakers. It is no less a 
sum than £150,000 which is needed, the southern area 
having already been bought by Lord Rothermere and the 
Appeal Council for £289,000, and a further £36,000 
contributed by an anonymous donor. The appeal is one 
which every inhabitant of town and country can under- 
stand—it concerns a crowded district with many one- 
room tenements and families of children on the one 
hand, and grass, trees, flowers, a day nursery, a nursery 
school, open-air class-rooms, and a swimming bath 
on the other. Every donor will be getting—vicariously 
—full value for money in health and safety for the 
children, who will be playing in a playground instead 
of among the wheels of motors. 
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Herr Hitler’s Opportunity 


ERR HITLER’S speech in the Reichstag on Tuesday, 
and the publication of the new British disarma- 
ment proposals on Wednesday have sensibly modified the 
international situation. But before either of those events 
another had taken place which equally deserves mention, 
the conclusion of a ten-years’ non-aggression pact between 
Germany and Poland. The importance of this step is 
great. Formally the agreement does not go beyond the 
comprehensive undertaking embodied in the Kellogg 
Pact, of which both countries are signatories, to renounce 
the use of force for the settlement of any disputes be- 
tween them, except that it contains various practical 
provisions for the peaceful solution of difficulties. But 
the significance of the agreement lies in the fact that it has 
been voluntarily contracted by two States between whom 
a condition of serious tension existed, and that so long as 
it is honoured it creates security and confidence instead 
of apprehension and suspicion in the most notorious 
danger-zone in Europe. Full recognition must be given 
to Herr Hitler for the service he has done to the whole 
continent in thus proclaiming in effect that for the next 
ten years at any rate Germany will make no attempt to 
satisfy her claims on the so-called Polish Corridor by force, 
And it must be acknowledged further that only a politi- 
cian with the unique authority the Chancellor at present 
wields could have secured acceptance for an accord which 
involves something very like a renunciation of the ambi- 
tions of the whole German people. 

The atmosphere thus created is on the whole preserved 
by the references to foreign policy in the Chancellor's 
Reichstag speech. He spoke with cordiality of France, 
and returned to his proposals for an agreed settlement of 
the Saar problem—not easy to achieve, but eminently 
to be desired—between Germany and France. What the 
Reichstag statement, taken in conjunction with the 
German-Polish agreement, amounts to, is that Germany 
formally accepts her.frontiers in both West and East, 
the latter for the next ten years at any rate, the former 
permanently. Even though the Chancellor was pointedly 
equivocal regarding Austria the net result of his speech 
and his acts is undoubtedly to improve the prospects of 
peace in Europe. 

But the touchstone as regards peace in Europe is more 
than ever disarmament. If nations which proclaim their 
desire for peace, and sign pacts of non-aggression whether 
bilateral or collective, still refuse to reduce the instru- 
ments of that force which they have formally renounced, 
they publicly proclaim their mistrust of all pledges, and 
create thereby a permanent atmosphere of war—the very 
war they have elaborately The _ test, 
therefore, of the improvement in the international outlook 
which Herr Hitler’s words seem to betoken is the success 
or failure of the new disarmament discussions to which 
the British memorandum of Wednesday opens the way. 
The document is issued at an opportune moment. The 
Government has waited far too Jong, but the moment 
when it has finally acted is not the moment for criticizing 
its failure to act earlier. The reeent Franco-German 
conversations have led nowhere and no renewal of them 
in the same form is likely to yield results. The British 
memorandum enables them to be resumed on new and 
To that extent at least it must be 


so forsworn. 


more hopeful lines. 
cordially welcomed. 
There is nothing heroic about the British plan. It 


is sternly realistic. It starts from the reluctant conclusion 


that the simple solution consisting of the abandonment 
by all nations of the armaments forbidden to Germany 
under the Treaty of Versailles must be abandoned as 


—————, 
ard 


impracticable, because nations whose concurrence is 
essential refuse flatly to concur. In certain respects the 
plan plainly invites criticism. It actually contemplates 
a limited measure of rearmament—the acquisition by 
Germany of 155 mm. guns instead of the 115 mm, to 
which she is limited by treaty—and it extends from 
five years to ten the period in which even the limited 
amount of disarmament contemplated shall be effected, 
In defence of that it can only be urged that almost any 
disarmament agreement is better than none and that 
the British proposals, avowed compromise as they are, 
provide the best basis discoverable for any agreement 
at all. 

The defence may be accepted. What is essential jp 
disarmament is that a downward movement shall begin, 
The pace and extent of the movement are important, 
but secondary. And it is clear that if the British 
proposals were adopted an inconsiderable increase jn 
German armaments would be far more than set-off by 
the collective decrease in the armaments of other States, 
The proposals stand or fall as a whole. There are three 
principles to observe. There must be a general reduction 
of armaments. Germany must be given equality. And 
there must be some guarantee of security to induce 
the heavily armed nations to disarm. The memorandum 
moves a hesitant step forward as regards security, laying 
it down that there shall be consultation between the 
signatories of the Disarmament Convention “ as to the 
steps to be taken ’’-—a phrase worth remarking— in the 
event not merely of a threat to the Kellogg Pact. but of 
a threatened violation of the Disarmament Convention 
itself. That is something, if not much. As to actual 
disarmament the ten-year period is based on the ten- 
year non-aggression pacts favoured by Herr Hitler. 
By fixed dates within that period various types of 
aggressive weapons are to be destroyed. Germany is 
pressed to accept a short-service army of 200,000 instead 
of the 300,000 she demands, and she is to be allowed to 
equip it—not, be it noted, to equip the existing long. 
service Reichswehr—with anti-aircraft guns, 155 mm. 
mobile guns, and the 6-ton tanks which is all that she 
asks for, the other Powers meanwhile — gradually 
reducing down to 16 tons and at the same _ time 
carrying out an enquiry into the whole question of 
tanks—which opens up at least the possibility of their 
total abolition. 

But the real test is air disarmament. It is through the 
air that this country in particular is most vulnerable. It 
is the air peril that is keeping Europe racked with nerves. 
The only safe solution is the total abolition of military 
aviation, which is necessarily conditional on some form 
of control of civil aircraft. On that solution the British 
memorandum concentrates. It invites Germany to allow 
two years for an inquiry into the possibility of abolition 
to be carried out. If at the end of that period total 
abolition has not been accepted, then Germany must be 
conceded full equality in the air at whatever standard 
may be agreed on. It is not unreasonable to ask Herr 
Hitler to assent to that, for it is in the spirit of his speech 
of last May, which he confirmed on Tuesday. Its chief 
defect is that it postpones any decision for two years, but 
since there is no prospect of States deciding to abandon 
military aireraft till some agreement has been reached 
about civil flying that, no doubt, is inevitable. 

The British proposals must be regarded as a mininium. 
They need to be strengthened, not weakened. ‘Their fate 
is, of course, in the hands of France and Germany. Both 
those countries have given recent evidence of good faith, 
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France by her offer to give up half her bombing aeroplanes 
and heavy artillery, and Germany by the conclusion of 
the treaty with Poland and the assurances embodied in the 
Chancellor’s Reichstag speech. The decision rests far 
more with Herr Hitler than with any other man. If he 
really stands for peace he will agree to discuss the British 


proposals, and if he agrees no nation can refuse. The 
estimate the world will hold of him must depend largely 
on this choice. Many who have criticized the German 
Chancellor most relentlessly will be ready to revise many 
of their judgements if he shows himself ready to grasp the 
proffered opportunity now, 


Nations in Training 


HE youth movement has been cxploited in many 
T forms in many countries, with various results 
—some healthy, some the reverse. One passage in the 
speech broadeast by the Prince of Wales last Saturday 
was in its essence an appeal to that youth force which 
may be thought of as characteristically British. _He 
was pleading for more camping grounds for the unem- 
ployed, more opportunities for physical exercise, and 
more co-operation among the young men of all classes 
in organizing and taking part in health-giving and 
inspiriting oceupations. Many of us, listening to his 
words, may have reflected that this country has lost 
the lead which at one time it gave the world in all maiters 
pertaining to the care of the body. Whilst we agree 
that there are more boys and young men who play 
football and cricket than ever there were, more who 
hike, bicycle, swim, boat and camp than in any earlier 
period in our history, nevertheless we must recognize 
the fact that a majority of Britons are unaffected by 
the movement. Italy, Germany and ether countries, 
organizing mass physical training on a large scale, have 
been getting ahead of us. 

Last week we quoted the words of the Adjutant-General, 
Sir Cecil Romer, who stated that, among the men who 
offered themselves as recruits for the Army, 52 per 
cent. had to be rejected as physically unfit. Since 
then Field-Marshal Lord Milne, in a letter to The Times, 
welcoming the proposal of the National Playing Fields 
Association to push the cause of physical education, 
pointed out that the failure to create in this country 
any coherent and generally accepted system of physical 
education is having deplorable effects on physique. He 
was speaking not only of standards applicable to the 
Army. Of every 1,000 children examined. in the schools 
of England and Wales in 1932, 267 were suffering from- 
physical defects requiring treatment, and 115 from other 
defects requiring observation. The fact that there are 
more postural defects at the age of 15 than at 12 in the 
secondary schools indicates deterioration through neglect 
of physique where there should have been improvement 
due to attention. And so itis all the way through 
between childhood and full manhood. The polluted 
air of cities and cramped dwellings have not been counter- 
acted, as they might have been, by organized physical 
culture. Some concerted measures must be taken if 
this country is not to fall behind in its standard of 
fitness. 

How much can be done by organization is apparent 
enough to any visitor to Italy or Germany. A dozen 
years ago Italy was peculiarly backward in this respect. 
Now on any Sunday in the year one may see bands 
of Fascist youth marching off in high spirits for their 
drill, their exercises, their manoeuvres. Football and 
other games are part of a prescribed regimen. A large 
proportion of the boys and young men of the country 
have been indoctrinated with a sort of mystical en- 
thusiasm, partly political, partly moral, under the 
influence ef which they willingly submit to a uniform 
discipline and undergo courses of physical eulture by 
numbers. In Germanv, which has now celebrated the 
first birthday of the Nazi triumph, a similar movement 


among its armies of young men promises to be even 
more successful. Hundreds of thousands of civilian 
“‘troopers”’ are sent through the systematie body-culture 
of soldiers. The young unemployed are required to 
keep themselves fit by exercises. It seems likely that 
within a few years all the young men of the country will 
have come under some systematic regimentation which 
will give them something of the warrior spirit and some- 
thing of the warrior physique. We may like this kind 
of thing, or we may not—and most of us in this country 
do not—but we have to recognize that this militant, 
marching, saluting nation of Pan-Germanic Aryans, 
their minds subdued to one comprehensive idea, and 
their bodies to one pattern of excellence, is at least not 
likely to be C 8; if nothing else, in spite of unemploy- 
ment and poverty, it will be physically robust and 
formidable. 

We are living close to a Europe much of which is 
growing up like that. How are our youth, of whom 
it was once our pride to believe that they were models 
to the world in the arts of physical prowess, to compare 
with those, or to compete with them in tasks which 
depend on physical endurance? The mental process 
which the militarist remedy implies may be regarded as 
worse than the disease. The German mentality all too 
easily accommodates itself to discipline and organized 
activity—the activity of units which are parts of a 
machine. The British mentality is not satisfied unless 
there is free play for individual action and initiative. 
How are we to get the desirable results which are being 
attained in Germany without the highly undesirable 
process which produces them ? 

That there must be some kind of organized effort is 
clear. Left to themselves in the hearts of their cities, 
the masses cannot find their own way out. What we need 


“is some organization which has nothing in common with 


that of an army, yet is capable of producing results 
equally beneficial to the physique. And when we seek 
that we shall not turn to Sir Oswald Mosley. The disci- 
pline of a mock army has all the defects of a military 
system without its justification. We do not want black 
shirts, or brown shirts, or blue shirts. We do not want 
the subordination of the body to a sergeant-major or of 
the mind to an idée fize. 

Does the organization of the Boy Scouts provide the 
elue ? Here the underlying idea is rather that of mutual 
help than mere subordination to orders, of initiative 
developed rather than suppressed. The Scout move- 
ment, purely voluntary as it is, has proved its capacity 
to be a world foree, and there is nothing military in its 
discipline. So far as boys are concerned, the Scout 
erganization might advantageously be extended or 
imitated. For adults something different is needed, 
and here we think that the Prince’s speech might well 
be used as the starting point. He directs us to the 
occupational centres for the unemployed, and calls for 
volunteers to help: in organizing games, eamps, and 
physical exereises, and invites cricket and football 
clubs to lend their grounds. But since the unemployed, 
it is presumed, will not always be unemployed, and in 
any case they should not be a class apart, he goes on to 
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ask that these occupational centres should acquire 
something of the character of clubs for persons of all 
kinds, who could embark together on schemes of activity 
for filling their leisure hours—work, exercise, play. 
Here are the pivotal points of an organization which is 
actually coming into being, and has numberless possibili- 
ties of expansion. Here the same spirit of voluntary 
effort so characteristically British, which in one direction 
created the voluntary hospitals and in another the Boy 





Scouts, might again be called in to organize the sporting 
instincts of the young, to provide thcm with instructors, 
and help them to discover their own leaders of their own 
teams. And there will be this great advantage in starting 
with the welfare centres—their “* occupational ” character 
imposes on them diversity of activities, mental as well as 
physical, and would give athleticism its proper and impor. 
tant place without encouraging it to become an exclusive 
and brain-starving cult. 


A Spectatot’s Notebook 


N view of Italy’s general attitude to the League of 
Nations, it may seem a little surprising that the 
Italian Note on disarmament should have laid as much 
stress as the British on the necessity for Germany’s 
return to the League of Nations. But, in point of fact, 
this view was expressed by Signor Mussolini to Sir John 
Simon when they met carly last month, so that Italy 
laid the condition down before we did. (Whether it is 
good tactics to lay it down is an open question.) Actually, 
the Duce is not at all inconsistent. One of his objections 
to the League is that it is unrepresentative. It is per- 
fectly natural, therefore, that he should do all he can 
to make it more representative. 
* * * * 


The suggestion which Mr. Churchill put forward 
a few days ago (in the Evening Standard) that one 
of the defects of our democratic franchise should be 
remedied by the allocation of a second vote to house- 
holders—that as a first step, with further schemes for 
the “ weighting” of the franchise to follow—is well 
worth discussing seriously. But it hardly looks really 
feasible. The cry of privilege for property would be 
raised, and it would be easy to provide contrasts by the 
thousand between intelligent electors with one vote and 
blatantly unintelligent ones with two. The question of 
““ weighting” has often been discussed in connexion 
with voting by States in the League of Nations Assembly, 
but no criterion—population, wealth, standard of culture, 
military strength—could command any general accept- 
ance. It would be much:the same with any proposal 
to revive plural voting here on a considerable scale. 
We are paying the penalty for revising the franchise 
under the shadow of a war, for the case for adult suffrage 
at the age of 25 was simply swept away by the unanswer- 
able argument that if men were fit to be killed at 19 they 
could not be held unfit to vote till 25. And what was 
given to men had to be given to women, too. 

* * * * 

In case anyone is disposed to be impressed by 
the conclusions which the National Association of 
Broadcasters in the United States has reached regarding 
the superiority of American broadcasting over British, 
it is well to realize that the broadcasters in question 
are not familiar personages, like Sir Walford Davies, 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett and others, on whose words millions 
hang weekly, but the commercial firms, purveyors of 
toothpaste and other indispensable commodities, who 
hire time on the air and by the payments they make 
therefor enable hundreds of independent transmission 
stations to exist throughout the United States. It is 
not very unnatural that they should think their way 
the better. It is perhaps equally natural that people 
like myself, who have both broadcast and listened in 
both countries, should remain well content with the 
B.B.C. On the merits of average programmes there is 
no doubt always room for difference of opinion, but on 
the question of whether the commercial element should 
be allowed to enter into broadcasting in this country 





there can be no reasonable doubt at all. It will, I hope, 
be kept out resolutely for ever. 
x * * x 


There is a good deal of superficial attraction about the 
proposal, laid before the Home Secretary a few days 
ago, that the journalistic profession should be organized 
on the same kind of basis as law and medicine and two or 
three other professional bodies which form in fact close 
corporations, admission to them being a condition of 
practising the profession, and in consequence jealously 
guarded. Such a body, in the case of journalism, 
would no doubt set certain standards of professional 
conduct and impose penalties for a departure from 
them—a step for which there would clearly be much to 
be said. But the difficulties look greater than the 
advantages. Professional journalists might be glad 
enough if no one not a_ professional journalist was 
allowed to write for daily or weekly papers—they suffer 
gravely and unjustly from the competition of outside 
contributors—but the papers would not be the better 
for that. Not many people think the regimentation 
of journalists in Germany and Italy a good thing. If 
opinion is to be free, journalism must be free, and any 
professional organization with membership directly or 
indirectly compulsory would tend to put journalism in a 
strait-waistcoat. 

* * * * 

Too little, I think, is heard of the remarkable volume 
of altruism represented by the London Blood Transfusion 
Service, a voluntary and unpaid organization of people 
who, after passing every kind of medical test, are prepared 
at any hour of the day or night to give to patients in 
extremis such quantity of blood as the doctor in attendance 
thinks necessary. Last year, I am told, some 3,000 calls 
were made on the service at an average cost of 6s. 6d. a 
“ase—representing, of course, merely the expenses of 
the volunteers, for they make it a point of honour to 
accept no personal remuneration. When it is considered 
that this service is rendered to someone completely 
unknown, on the sole basis of his (or her) need, it reveals a 
spirit of self-sacrifice that deserves to rank high among 
our national assets. 

* % * * 

The sudden silence that has enshrouded the Loch 
Ness Monster is almost as perplexing as the discrepant 
and largely incredible stories poured. out by special 
correspondents of the London papers till a fortnight or 
so ago. Now even the Press of Scotland is leaving the 
monster alone—if there is in fact any monster to leave 
alone. Personally I still believe there is. Conflicting 
though many of the reports have been, there is still a 
respectable volume of unvarnished testimony which 
points to the presence in the loch of some animal which 
was neither a large seal nor any other. beast familiar 
in such waters. Unless we are to conclude that the 
vision of the local residents only operates in the presence 
of special correspondents, more news may be expected 
from Loch Ness yet. JANUS, 
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Germany To-day: I—Hitler’s Supremacy 
By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


[This is the first of a series of articles by a Special Correspondent of Tux. Sprcrarvor who is investigating 


conditions in Germany after a year of National Socialism.| 


WELVE months ago last Tuesday, President von 
T Hindenburg, the venerable representative of all 
that is best in the Prussian tradition, appointed Adolf 
Hitler as Chancellor of the German Reich and thus 
opened the door to the Nazi revolution. According to 
all the accepted theories since Karl Marx introduced 
the idea of the proletarian dictatorship as the inevitable 
climax of democratic liberalism it was a strange revolu- 
tion. The “oppressors of the people” remained appar- 
ently untouched and the full force of the Terror fell 
upon “ Marxists,” Pacifists, Jews, Republicans and 
“intellectuals.” And yet, as an ex-Chancellor told me 
in the early days, it was a genuine revolution, compared 
to which the events of November, 1918, were but the 
desultory rioting of a defeated and dispirited people. 

The first anniversary of the Third Reich sees, it is 
true, the junkers still on their estates and Big Business, 
its Aryan blood somewhat purified, in its offices. The 
great German bureaucracy has been subjected to a 
more thorough blood-purge, but its methods are still 
substantially unchanged and its influence is still con- 
siderable. No spectacular modifications of the economic 
structure have been made. The Corporative State is 
still, despite such juggling as the substitution of “* Estate ” 
for “ Federation ” in the title of the Reich Estate of 
German Industry, largely a vision of the future. But 
the revolution is in the air. The mental strain is intense, 
the atmosphere charged with electricity. No visitor 
can avoid feeling that Germany today is passing through 
one of those great formative periods in the life of a 
nation which govern the course of centuries, a period 
such as those of the French Revolution, of Cromwell, 
or even of the Reformation. 

This does not mean that there is the slightest chance 
of the present régime being overthrown. It is astonishing 
how swiftly the Nazis gained the position which the 
Fascists and Bolshevists took years to achieve. Nothing 
but an unsuccessful war will shake them. Not only do 
the vast majority of the people genuinely support the 
Third Reich, at any rate as their last hope, but 
the extraordinarily effective technique _ originally 
invented by Lenin is quite adequate to prevent the 
formation of any dangerous “cells” of subversive 
opposition. Thus the very real conflicts of revolutionary 
Germany take place almost entirely “ within” the 
framework of the new State among people who accept 
Hitler as their leader. 

Hitler has undoubtedly grown in stature during the 
year. Krom leader of a movement he has become leader 
of a people. His authority is absolutely unquestioned. 
He may be slow in coming to decisions, particularly in 
matters of personnel, but when he makes them they are 
final. He obviously feels strong enough to leave his 
subordinates considerable independence, and shows no 
signs of adopting Mussolini’s method of collecting port- 
folios. But it is significant that the man whose position 
has probably developed most since the revolution, 
Rudolph Hess, is merely styled “ Deputy of the Leader,” 
a title which exactly describes his functions. 

Hitler is the final arbiter both for the Nazi movement 
and for the people which it is gradually conquering. The 
new Germany is evolving “ organically,” to use a word 
beloved of the Nazis, out of the struggle of a revolu- 
tionary movement to permeate and convert a whole 
people, That struggle is the essence of the whole 


Berwin, January 28th. 
situation. The Nazis have no cut-and-dried logical 
programme such as that of Marxian Socialism. But they 
have a vision of a completely reconstructed and revitalized 
national life, political, social, economic, intellectual, and 
even in a sense spiritual and moral. National Socialism 
is an all-embracing “ Weltanschauung,” a philosophy, 
an attitude to life. It was the clash of irreconcilable 
** Weltanschauungen ’” embodied in _ political parties 
which so embittered the political life of Germany since 
the War. The revolution is essentially the attempt to 
put an end to that strife by ensuring the final victory 
of one philosophy. 

It was this mystic universality of National Socialism, 
with all its logical contradictions, which largely con- 
tributed to the general acceptance of the new régime by 
the German people during the past year. But this 
acceptance was to a very great extent superficial. Under 
the influence of patriotic enthusiasm on the one hand and 
terroristic pressure on the other, people sought out those 
aspects of National Socialism which appealed to them 
and tried to forget the rest. This was particularly 
noticeable among the educated classes, who performed 
the most remarkable mental gymnastics in order to 
persuade themselves and others that they had really 
wanted the same as the Nazis all the time. 

At the present time the revolutionary Nazi movement 
is fighting to keep its doctrine pure while forcing its way 
like a wedge through a huge mass of diverse opinion 
which, while it accepts the Third Reich and for the most 
part earnestly wishes to co-operate, has not really “ seen 
the light,” and still hopes to be able to influence the 
course of events according to preconceived ideas. As 
one of the more radical of the leading Nazis put it to me, 
he and his friends know quite well that the revolutionary 
enthusiasm will subside in time, that the present strain 
cannot last, that the driving force of the movement will 
gradually be spent. But if the new world is to be achieved 
that must be prevented from happening as long as pos- 
sible and opposition relentlessly swept aside. 

There is no question where the principal resistance is 
being met with today. ‘“ Marxism” is regarded as 
having been to all intents and purposes eliminated ; its 
leading exponents are abroad or in concentration camps, 
and there is no prospect whatever of their being allowed 
to recommence agitation. Liberalism never was a power- 
ful force in Germany and the influence of half-converted 
Liberals is relatively unimportant. But the old official 
classes, the leaders of Big Business, Conservative elements 
of all kinds, are still there and are to a certain extent still 
needed if the “ organic ” change desired by the Nazis is to 
be achieved. Some of these are in the Party or associated 
with it without having really accepted the new spirit. 
Here is the most immediate goal of the Nazi attack. 

The other evening I dined in a thoroughly Conservative 
circle, well representative of those behind the Papen 
régime who were actually responsible for Hitler’s appoint- 
ment. Such men are losing touch more and more with 
what is going on. They feel the ground slipping from 
under their feet. They are, it is true, still represented in 
the Government by von Papen, von Neurath, and 
Schwerin von Krosigk, but these three are but transitional 
figures after all, valuable to the Nazis for their knowledge 
and exnerience, useful servants of the movement but in 
no sense of it. 

The way the wind is blowing has been clearly shown 
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by the recent violent attacks by leading Nazis on the 
supposed revival of Monarchism. The full force of 
Goebbels’s propaganda machine and of the Party 
organization is being used to emphasize that reaction is 
going to be crushed. It may, of course, be suggested 
that this is mere eyewash, that the people are to be 
deluded, but if previous Nazi practice is any guide, this 
is certainly not the case. In a minor Party meeting I 
attended the speeches and arguments were distinctly 
reminiscent of those on a similar occasion just before 
the resignation of Hugenberg and the dissolution of the 
Nationalist and Centre Parties. 


=== 


One cannot help feeling sympathy for the representa. 
tives of a great past, the bearers of the only successfy 
tradition of government which Germany has yet produced, 
For I do not think that the issue of the struggle is really in 
doubt. They will be more or less politely elbowed aside, 
The revolution will go on, as indeed it should go on. The 
only possible justification for its methods will be the 
achievement of a genuine “ community of the people,” a 
complete regeneration of the national life. In further 
articles I shall discuss the various aspects of this hoped-for 
regeneration and estimate the actual progress which the 
Nazis are making towards its realization. 


Christianity and the Family 


By CLAUD MULLINS 
[ Mr. Claud Mullins is the Stipendiary Magistrate at the North London Police Court. His article is the third in a series on 
* Christianity and Conduct.” Lord Hugh Cecil will write in neat week's Specravor on “ Christianity and Patriotism,”| 


HROUGHOUT history the family as a_ social 
institution has been periodically assailed, but it 
has always triumphed over its critics; and if one may 
accept the views of such men as Maurice Hindus and 
Klaus Mehnert (who lived their youth in Russia, know 
the language as natives and since the Revolution have 
paid frequent and independent visits there) the latest 
onslaught on the family is being no more successful 
than the earlier ones. According to these writers, 
Russian public opinion is stronger than Russian laws ; 
the latter apparently facilitate sexual licence and militate 
against monogamy and the unity of the family, but 
publie opinion is increasingly in favour of conventional 
European sex-morality. If these writers are correct, 
and Elias Tobenkin says the same, those of us who 
believe that the family is the true basis of healthy social 
life have reason to be optimistic even about Russia. 

The health of family life is a good index to the health 
of a civilization. It is stimulating to apply this test 
to ourselves. We hear today, as ever, plenty of groan- 
ings from those of conventional religious and moral 
outlook that family life is endangered by this or that 
‘ause. Such complaints come usually from those whose 
inability to understand youth denotes a failure in the 
previous generation rather than any turpitude in the 
present one. None the less, as one whose work brings 
him somewhat intimately into the secrets of other 
people’s family life, I confess to considerable anxieties 
about present conditions. My alarm arises from the 
inability (or refusal) of most religious and moral people 
to live with the times and thus to be able to help in the 
difficulties of today. 

So sincerely am I convinced that the worst enemy 
of a healthy family life lies in the prevalence of false 
standards of sexual conduct in marriage and parenthood 
that I recently published a book on the subject : Marriage, 
Children and God. The main theme of this book is 
that it is sound Christian and Catholic doctrine that 
on certain conditions only are children welcome to God 
and a blessing to man. The children must have a 
reasonable prospect of parental love, health and main- 
tenance; otherwise it is wrong to bring them into the 
world, This, as I have shown, is the true teaching of 
all the Christian Churches—and of the Jews as well. 
I have also shown that in principle they all believe 
that sound sexual conduct should be taught to all, 
especially before marriage. But in my social and reli- 
gious contacts (and a Police Court has many such), 
I find both life and teaching based on a view diametrically 
opposed to these doctrines with most serious consequences 
to family and social life. 

With plenty of otherwise excellent Christians I have 
found it impossible to speak of sexual problems at all; 


the subject is apparently inherently nasty to them. | 
have found the majority of Christian workers obsessed 
with the idea that not only does God ‘send children 
but that He decides the time and the frequency of their 
coming. Practically nowhere do I find religious people 
endeavouring to equip young married people or engaged 
couples with healthy knowledge, both physical and 
spiritual, about sex. Nowhere do I hear any Christian 
voice saying that in certain circumstances the birth 
of children is a moral crime. Everywhere I mect that 
fatalism and inertia that is content to sce God’s will in 
all that happens without realizing that nothing is God's 
will unless the best use is made of God’s greatest gift 
to man—his intelligence. 

Napoleon’s mother, married at 14, had six children 
in her first nine years of married life, and of these only 
two lived. ‘ God was fulfilling His purposes; it was 
for her to bow to His will,” says her biographer. Bishop 
Wilberforce had six children, the last four in five years, 
When his wife died about three weeks after the last 
birth, the Bishop wrote in his diary of “* God the smiter 
of my soul.” The 160 years since the death of Letizia’s 
children and more still the 90 years since the death 
of the Bishop’s wife have taught us more mereiful and 
intelligent views about God. It is blasphemy in 1934 
to say that infant or maternal mortality is God’s will, 
that the birth of children for whom there can be no 
adequate provision by their parents is weleome to God, 
that God teaches young married couples how to 
adjust their sexual life, and so on, Yet largely because 
the parochial teaching of most churches is to this effect 
we have today thousands of marriages broken up through 
ignorance of decent sexual standards, countless unwanted 
children who drift into crime by the very reason that 
they were unwanted, a rate of maternal mortality 
which is much higher than in Holland (where contra- 
ception has long been taught under healthy and moral 
conditions), and the overflowing of all institutions 
which attempt to patch up mental and moral defectives ; 
a large proportion of the latter would never have been 
born if we used God’s gift of the human intelligence 
and really had faith in the Holy Spirit, which surely 
includes the wise use of the progressive discoveries of 
science. But whenever attempts are made to apply 
the discoveries of science and to prevent the indefinite 
continuation of existing social conditions, the greatest 
obstacles are always the prejudices of those who claim 
to be religious and who seem to believe that God sends 
us our social problems and then bids us to try to clear 
them up. 

To me it is pathetic when young married couples 
come to me asking for separations. Very often I strongly 


suspect that the root trouble is their inability to adjust 
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their sexual life. When this is so, despite the Lambeth 
Conference of 1930, there is no Christian organization 
which I can call in aid with the knowledge that both 
the physical and moral aspects of the trouble will be 
wisely dealt with. It is even more pathetic to have 
young men and women to deal with on charges of crime 
when one knows very often that the real reason for 
their conduct is, in the words of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Persistent Offenders, that “the unwanted 
child may react to the lack of parental understanding 
and retaliate with persistent anti-social conduct.” 
two-fifths of those guilty of indictable crime today are 
less than 21 years old. As I talk with the distracted 
and shame-faced parents of the occupant of the dock, 
] often have the impression that they might have been 
quite successful parents of a moderately-sized, well- 
spaced family. But who has ever taught these people 
any better standards ? 

In 1930 the Anglican Bishops at Lambeth urged the 
“need for a Christian philosophy of sex and of purity,” 
and the teaching of sex to children, adolescents and, 
above all, during engagement. ‘“‘ There should be special 
preparation for marriage for persons between their 
engagement and the wedding. . . . There should be some 
expert priest in every diocese... .” Again, “ there are 


circumstances in married life which justify and even. 
demand the limitation of the family.” The Bishops 
denounced births which ‘ would involve grave danger 
to the health, even to the life, of the mother, or would 
inflict upon the child a life of suffering ; or where addi- 
tional children would render her incapable of carrying 
out her duties to the existing family.” By 193 votes 
to 67 the Bishops definitely accepted the principle of 
contraception. 

Could there be a more helpful lead ? But the parochial 
churches and their social organizations are today ignoring 
this lead almost entirely. They still work on the ideas 
of Napoleon’s mother and of Samuel Wilberforce, to 
the immense detriment of family life and to the moral 
and physical health of the next generation. 

Sometimes in my gloomy moments I wonder if 
Christianity (meaning thereby what the churches are 
making out of Christ’s teaching) is not doing as: much 
harm as good. Without eugenics and a_ healthy 
“Christian philosophy of sex,’ without birth control 
and an adequate blend of contraception and self-control, 
without these the churches can do definite harm to 
family life. The Bishops have shown the way to better 
conditions, but who is following ? In this failure to follow 
the Bishops’ lead lies the greatest danger to family life. 


Mr. Elliot’s Schemes : I—What is He Driving At? 


By H. V. HODSON 


EITHER complacence nor indolence is numbered 
among the Minister of Agriculture’s faults. Since 
he has been in office, the legislative and administrative 
output of his department has included the wheat subsidy, 
the Ottawa meat quotas, the restriction of cattle imports, 
and marketing schemes for hops, milk, pigs, bacon and 
potatoes. The general public, being mainly concentrated 
in the great towns, finds itself incapable of criticizing the 
details, and wholly ignorant of the practice, of these 
manifold measures. Jealous as that public is of its 
privilege of cheap food, it is nevertheless ready to support 
an agricultural policy based on a principle which it can 
both understand and acknowledge ;_ in default of such a 
principle, energy and enthusiasm merely rouse its suspi- 
cions. 

It is not easy to find a common principle among the 
various agricultural marketing schemes. In fact, there 
seem to be two principles, which may conflict with each 
other. The one is nationalist, namely, the protection of 
an important home industry against cheaper products 
from abroad, coupled with marketing reorganization 
seeking to secure a compensating increase of efficiency. 
The basis of the other principle is fundamentally inter- 
national, namely, belief in the restriction of supply as an 
economic nostrum. This sounds simple enough, but we 
must ask whether it is a temporary or a chronic disease 
that we are invited to cure by a course of “ slimming.” 
Restriction of supply may be intended as a means of 
recovery from slump conditions, typified by low agri- 
cultural prices, or as a corrective for a long-term tendency 
towards the over-production of primary commodities. 

On the whole, we may fairly guess, the first is Mr. 
Chamberlain’s view, the second Mr. Elliot’s; and as 
between the two the judgement of economic theory is all 
on Mr. Elliot’s side. ‘* Rising prices are to be welcomed,” 
wrote Mr. Keynes in a recent article, “ because they are 
usually a symptom of rising output and employment. . . . 
But there is much less to be said in favour of rising prices 
if they are brought about at the expense of rising output. 
Some debtors may be helped, but the national recovery 
as a whole will be retarded.” ‘To raise the prices of 


primary products by restriction of output is to divert, not 
to increase, purchasing power—the consumer who pays 
more for bacon has less to spend on boots and shoes. The 
net effect, indeed, is likely to be an aggravation of the 
unemployment problem. 

If, on the other hand, agricultural supply normally 
tends, over a long period, to outrun the gradual expansion 
of demand, then there is obviously much to be said for 
controlling output, in the interests of business stability. 
This purpose would not be achieved unless all producers, 
wherever situated, whose output affected the world 
market, were included in a common scheme, designed 
to concentrate production in the most suitable areas 
and the most eflicient hands. That is to say, it would 
accelerate, under an anaesthetic, the dismissal from the 
market of the high-cost area and the high-cost producer. 

Is this happening ? Is it here that we are to find the 
principle that guides the Government’s agricultural 
policy ? Mr. Elliot would sometimes have us think so, 
but his schemes cannot pass the test. There has been a 
remarkable reluctance among producers outside this 
country to participate in his efforts, though they are 
ostensibly for their benefit as well as ours. The wheat 
scheme does anything but subject production in this 
comparatively ill-adapted country to the 15 per cent. cut 
to which the most efficient wheat-growing areas in the 
world are submitting themselves under international 
agreement. There is no pretence that-the farmers of the 
Irish Free State will, on the average, be beneiited by the 
50 per cent. cut applicable to their cattle exports to this 
country, even though the price of fat stock in Liverpool 
may be thereby considerably raised. 

Only with a strong admixture of 
restriction of supply recognizable as the principle of 
the several agricultural marketing schemes. Perhaps 
because oversea producers simply do not know on 
which side their bread is buttered, it is the British 
market for which supplies are to be controlled and 
limited, and the British farmer who is to profit thereby. 
This is clearly the principle of the schemes for hops, for 
potatoes, for meat, for bacon. It has not yet been applied 
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to the milk market because there is little direct com- 
petition from abroad, and because under the Ottawa 


agreements cheese and butter imports are at present 
unlimited. The public is certainly justified in its suspicions 
of such a principle. The source and the amount of the 
supplies available to them are to be restricted, and 
the natural tendency will be for the price of their food 
to rise. 

Criticism, however, is unhelpful which is based merely 
on opposition to Government interference, or on defence of 
laissez-faire. Since industry has its tariffs, surely 
agriculture has a claim to some equivalent protection. 
Unregulated imports, furthermore, are incompatible 
with the requisite organization of the home market. 
Some form of Government control is essential in both 
spheres, for voluntary co-operation is slow to develop 
and, in the last resort, inadequate, 

Nevertheless, it is well at this point to draw attention 
to one vital external aspect of import restriction. 
Opposition in foreign countries is serious enough, but 
such bitter resentment as the schemes already threaten 
to arouse in the Dominions is a direct source of weakness 
to the British Commonwealth. The proposal to limit 
severely the imports of dairy products into this country 
has been regarded in Australia and New Zealand as a 
deadly blow at their dairying industries, and as a faithless 
breach of the “ spirit of Ottawa.” This disgruntlement 
will no doubt be further increased if and when, on the 
termination of the Ottawa agreements, imports of beef and 


oo 
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mutton from those Dominions are cut. And what of the 
future of British industry ? We cannot foster prima: 

production here through restriction of imports without 
accclerating the growth of secondary production jn the 
countries which previously supplied us. 

As an instrument of policy, clearly, the quota may be 
criticized either for failing to carry out the policy 
or on the ground that the policy itself—restriction of 
supply in the British market for the sake of raising 
prices for the British farmer—is misguided. Given the 
policy, the quota is obviously a_ better instrument 
for conducting it than a tariff, which may be surmounted 
by exchange depreciation, by dumping, or in othe 
adventitious ways. One moot question is, would not 
import boards be more effective still ? Their operation 
would be more flexible than that of quotas, and they 
could not be denounced as excessively bureaucratic 
when already the marketing of the home supply jg 
compulsorily restricted to certain official channels, 
Since, however, import boards would be one step further 
away from democratic control than is the Minister 
himself, their existence would lend even greater import. 
ance to the principles of the policy that they were 
authorized to pursue. For that reason we are, perhaps, 
better without them, for a policy of higher prices by 
restriction of supply causes grave misgiving. On the 
contrary, what British agriculture needs, if it is to 
reinstate itself in the life of the nation, is greater output 
following greater consumption, induced by lewer prices, 


In the Season of the Planting of Trees 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


Meadow. After a week’s rain the stream ran 
high; here and there little waves lapped against the 
embankment. We had passed a few stonemasons at their 
work under the shadow of Merton Tower. We heard the 
sound of hammering and the sawing of wood in one of 
the yards below Christ Church. |The Long Walk was 
empty, but in the ficld behind Salter’s Yard three men 
were setting out bamboo canes along the brook to mark 
the emplacement of trees. We watched them for a time. 
As we looked at these dried, yellow, bamboo sticks cut 
in some Indian or Chinese plantation, I thought of a 
garden withered twelve hundred years ago : 


Ww went down to the river through Christ Church 


*‘ Before his hall bamboos spring of their own aecord 
Behind his hall Forget-Sorrow grass grows self-sown, 
Autumn sees Forget-Sorrow grass already dead, 

But even in frost bamboo branches do not change, 


Do not loose the hand when cutting sunflowers : 
Sunflower roots are injured if the hand be Joosed. ” 


* * * * 
These lines were written before Charlemagne was 
crowned in Rome. At such a time a Chinese poet might 
talk philosophy in a garden sheltered from barbarians. 
“On the level terrace, as the sun sinks, 
Sipping new tea in the season of spring.” 
In the East, a high civilization ; but here, only a few 
huts rising above the marshes of the Thames ; darkness 
of the mind as on the remotest banks of African rivers. 
* x * 
Soon 
there would be aconites and snowdrops and the first sins 
of spring. We were talking of a voyage we had planned 
to make before the year was out. I saw our ship leaving 
the docks; the slow movement of the lock-gate at 
Tilbury ; the long corridors between the cabins. The 
ship turned, and as in a erystal I saw other ships at 
anchor. Their mastheads tapered to the sky; 
funnels were set back to meet the winds. 


The air was swect ;. a warm wind was blowing. 


their 
Their decks 


were tiered like the palaces at Lhasa. While we talked, 

I remembered the lighthouses on the English coast ; great 

beams of light swinging from east to west or west to east, 
* * * * 

As we planned the time of our voyage, we turned into 
the path along the banks of the Cherwell. The noise of 
the flood water was more insistent here. Cherwell; 
Thame; Kennet; Mole; Darent. I knew these 
tributaries of the Thames. As a boy I had spent hour 
upon hour in small tugs at the river mouth, where the 
land opens to coldness and starlight (“* The jade-band 
constellations *’), There were no tree-hung paths about 
the estuary ; only wide mud flats, a line of oil-tanks, 
batterics of guns skilfully marked; a waste of sea 
stretching to the forests of Scandinavia. 

* * ‘ * 

The planting of trees. Thomas Hardy had written 
a novel about the planting of trees ; then he had put the 
whole theme of the novel into a single poem. So our 
voyage could be brought within the compass of a single 
vision. There, above Foxcombe Hill, hung the waning 
moon. Its continents shone as a silver and dark brooch 
against the winter sky. There before my eyes was 4 
mirror of the beginning and end of journeys. The ship 
was home again. I heard the rattling of the anchor 
chains, sharp and sudden as the discharge of a volley 
over a grave. The gangways were drawn across to the 
decks. There were formalities—British this way—have 
you anything to declare—the whistle of trains—sudden 
echoes and sounds of the land unfamiliar after the 
clemental sounds of wind and water, 

of * * * 

Movement and rest, movement and rest, Why should 
you and I go on journeys? There will be quiet enough 
for us before these great oaks above the river have fallen. 
Let us stay inland, and avoid the noise and the trouble 
of the sea. Yet the images of ships come back to my 
mind: intricate wires, the compulsion of pisten-reds, 
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—— 
and beat of engines ; wind lashing the surface of water ; 
beams from the lighthouses ; men at the wheel; the 
pointing of the compass ; Orion high over the south. 

* * * * 

I sat down to my books. By chance I was reading of 
the profits of navigation ; changes in the mode of trans- 
port, and the distant reaction of these changes upon the 
lives of common men. Seventy years ago the inventions 
of Bessemer and Mushet made possible the long-lived steel 
rail and ship. Steel was to iron as centuries ago iron was 
to bronze: a more flexible, more enduring medium 3 a 
thing nearer in strength and lyrical power to the directing 
brain of man. Steel rails cheapened the cost of transport. 
In Africa the slave driver found no more use for his 
convoy. The railway carried the burdens of ten thousand 
slaves. The American plains were brought nearer to the 
sea, and Danzig corn merchants lost a primacy which 
their fishermen had lost centuries earlier. 

* * * * 

I read of other devices: the compound engine; the 
surface condenser and economies of fire and water. Ships 
could take more weight and bulk of cargo ; capital could 
find more choice of reward. Yet I noticed that these 
new devices only led to increase of covetousness. The 
power of Europe, organized yet still anarchical, was still 
blind, and men had neither the wisdom nor the courage 
to neglect a source of private gain. The succession of 
changes had been too quick for reflection ; everywhere 


merciless and corrupt hands had snatched the goodwill 
of the commonwealth. I turned over the records of those 
times : feasting, and the amassing of riches ;_ the gilding 
of palaces; monuments of plunder; storehouses over- 
filled ; the mind hardened in pride, and the heart lifted 
up in vain-glory (* In that night was Belshazzar the king 
of the Chaldaeans slain ”’). 
* X* * * 

While I was reading this history, and thinking still of 
journeys and horizons, the years swung round from the 
past to the future, as the field of vision swings when the 
ship has left the lock-gates and made towards the river 
estuary. Yet if I thought of the future, I found neither 
hope nor fear; only a whiteness undifferentiated. I 
turned again, not without sorrow, to the present. Sud- 
denly, I saw this whiteness of the future broken into 
colour by the acts of common men at their work: the 
planting of trees, sawing of wood and shaping of stone. 
I took pleasure in the multiplicity of these acts; in the 
very numbers of the races and of the nations. I counted 
trade upon trade, city after city. I measured this stir 
and purpose against the slow, tidal life-in-sleep of the 
plants. I followed the crowded roads to their end; and 
at their ending, at their ending? A quiet harbour; a 
sea strange to me; night, vast and starless, overhanging 
the sea. Yet, unless my eyes cheated me, a cloud of 
wings followed the ships as they put out from this 
harbour. 


A Threat to Education in Scotland 


By PRINCIPAL SIR ROBERT RAIT 


REMARK made by Lord Sands in delivering a 

judgement has attracted widespread attention to 
the policy of the Scottish Educational Endowments 
Commissioners, appointed under an Act passed by 
Parliament in 1928, The attitude adopted by the Com- 
missioners, or, it is understood, by a majority of their 
number, towards educational endowments has aroused 
alarm and indignation in many parts of Scotland. I 
wish to speak with all possible respect of the Com- 
missioners, some of whom are my personal friends, and 
all of whom have ungrudgingly devoted labour and 
thought to the problems with which they have been 
called upon to deal. I do not deny that changes of 
some kind were required in many instances, and I do 
not doubt that in some, perhaps in many, of these 
instances the Commissioners have come to wise and 
prudent decisions. But they have adopted a general 
policy which seems to me to be disastrous to the interests 
of education in Scotland, and I hope and believe that 
there will be an increasing volume of protest such as 
will ultimately lead to a reversal of their policy. It is 
a matter upon which they will themselves acknowledge 
that there can be differences of opinion, and it is a 
matter far too serious for those who differ from the 
Commissioners to be content with a reluctant acquies- 
cence, 

The question which came before Lord Sands related 
to a bequest for the foundation of a school in the 
Ayrshire seaside burgh of Troon. When the Commission 
ame into existence, the testator’s trustees had built a 
school and had appointed some members of a teaching 
staff. The Commissioners took the obvious course of 
suspending further proceedings until they had con- 
sidered the terms of the bequest. Their powers extend 
to all bequests made before January Ist, 1921, and 
the testator’s will was registered in 1919. If the bequest 
had been carried out, Troon might have hoped to 
imitate Cheltenham or Bedford in England or Dollar 


in Scotland, and to become an important educational 
centre; in Lord Sands’s words, the Marr College at 
Troon might have become the greatest school in Scotland. 
The Commissioners have taken another view ; they have 
handed over the school to the County Council to be 
administered as an ordinary secondary school, and they 
have provided that a large portion of the endowment 
shall be expended upon purposes which were not within 
the intention of the testator. The Marr College Scheme 
thus illustrates one notable feature of the policy of the 
Commissioners, a refusal to respect the aims and wishes 
of founders of even the most recent endowments. The 
Act under which they operate instructs them to have 
regard unto these wishes; but it has been decided in 
the Law Courts that it gives them uncontrolled discretion 
in the matter. The inevitable effect of this policy upon 
the possibility of future endowments is obvious. 

But I am specially concerned with a much wider 
question than the Marr College. The educational 
system of Scotland, with its opportunities for the “ lad 
©’ parts,” has been built up upon the existence of 
bursaries, founded to enable students to proceed from 
school to university. A proportion of these 
bursaries is held in trust by the four universities, and is, 
by statute, outside the purview of the Commissioners. 
This is a fortunate circumstance, but there is no logical 
distinction between bursaries, the funds of which are 
held by university courts, and bursaries, the funds of 
which are held by other trustees for the benefit of 
university students. The Commissioners have made an 
attack upon the whole system of university bursaries. 
Their attitude is based upon the Education (Scotland) 
Act of 1918 which empowers education authorities to 
make allowances to necessitous students in attendance 
upon universities. These powers have been widely and 
generously used, and the Commissioners argue that the 
bursary funds are now useful merely as relieving the 
rates and may be legitimately and wisely diverted to 
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other purposes. They have indicated that their intention 
is “to see that endowment money is not being spent 
on purposes for which rates or taxes are available.” 

I will illustrate their policy from their scheme for 
educational endowments in Ayrshire. Funds left for 
university bursaries are merged with other educa- 
tional endowments in a general pool, and may be 
utilized for a large variety of purposes of which assistance 
to university students is one. Other purposes include 
large money prizes to pupils leaving schools, without 
any stipulation as to the use to be made of them ; grants 
to inhabitants of the county to go abroad for educational 
purposes ; helping apprentices to improve their technical 
knowledge of their trades ; equipment for schools; the 
purchase and maintenance of playing-fields ; the pro- 
vision of midday meals for necessitous children. Money 
left by benefactors for university bursaries may be used 
for any or all of these purposes. 

The argument that the Education Act of 1918 has 
rendered bursaries unnecessary seems to me to break 
down on various grounds, of which I mention four. 

(a) The law does not enforce, but merely permits, the 
expenditure of rates upon allowances to University 
students. Considerations of economy, or the attraction 
of other objects, may at any time reduce the amount of 
money so spent. 

(b) A maintenance allowance is a grant for one year, 
which is given to candidates selected by the Education 
Authority and, on coming up for renewal, may be 
diminished, or even recalled, at the will of the Authority, 
without regard to the recipient’s right-doing or wrong- 
doing. When a boy has gained a bursary, he _ has 
acquired an absolute right to it during the term for 
which it is tenable, subject only to the condition that his 
conduct and progress are satisfactory. 

(c) There is, very properly, a limit of paternal or 
household income for allowances, and, equally properly, 
that limit is a low one. The small shopkeeper, the 
mninister of religion, or the schoolmaster, for example, may 


a 
SS 


easily have an income beyond this minimum, and yet e 
unable to send children to the University withoy 
assistance. There are this year in the’ University 9 
Glasgow 355 Bursars, who receive no Education Authority 
grant, and no assistance from the Carnegie Trust. Mog 
if not all, of them belong to households where the ineome 
is higher than the minimum, and practically all of then 
require assistance. An acceptance of the contention that 
bursaries have been rendered unnecessary by the provision 
of eleemosynary assistance, would often render the Mange 
and the Schoolhouse ineligible for help. The columns of 
the Dictionary of National Biography show how much 
Seotland and the Empire owe to the education of sons of 
the Schoolhouse and the Manse. 

(d) Many of the purposes which the Commissioners 
rank with bursaries as alternative objects for the 
expenditure of money bequeathed for bursaries alone 
are also within the competence of the education authority 
or of the county or burgh council of which the education 
authority is a committee. If a private trust is not to 
be employed to supply a public need, there are few 
objects for which benefactions can be made. The effect 
of the policy of the Commissioners must be to decrease, or 
even to reduce to a vanishing point, the number of future 
endowments for educational purposes. Their action has 
created the impression that educational endowments are 
useless and that there is no probability that they will be 
employed for the purposes designated by the donor or 
testator. It is matter of common knowledge that 
testamentary dispositions have already been modified 
b, cancelling provisions for educational endowments, 

The psychological effect of gaining a bursary is quite 
different from that of receiving an allowance. If the 
Commissioners are permitted to have their way, they may 
succeed in increasing the rates, but they will do so by 
the sacrifice of a great Scottish tradition, and they will 
render it impossible for necessitous and _ deserving 
students of the type to which I have referred to enjoy 
what has for centuries been the birthright of a Scotsman, 


Working Round the World 


By STELLA BENSON 


T the time when I worked my difficult way round 
A the world fourteen years ago, I often had the 
feeling that such a venture was difficult only for me— 
that if some woman of versatile efficiency, robust health 
and impressive manner were to undertake it, she would 
find little more difliculty than Puck did, in putting a 
girdle round the earth. 

I was versatile in intention only ; I was always ready 
to undertake any job—and always finding that I did not 
really know how to do the job, when it came to the point. 
I was engaged several times as a stenographer, for 
instance, but in each case, a coldness—deepening almost to 
antipathy—made itself felt among my employers when 
it became clear that I knew neither how to write shorthand 
nor how to use a typewriter—(except very slowly with 
one finger). I light-heartedly took a job as slave to a 
dictaphone once, and got a great deal of aesthetic amuse- 
ment out of trying experiments with it at different 
speeds, but as my employer in that case spoke into the 
machine in a Wisconsin accent, and I could only listen 
with an ear attuned incurably to the Cockney pitch—I 
never could make head or tail of what the thing was 
saying. Nothing is less sympathetic than a dictaphone 
when appealed to with, “I beg your pardon—I didn’t 
quite catch that.” Then again, my experiences as a 
bill-collector remain in my memory to this day as a 


nightmare. Nobody loves a_ bill-collector, and the 


felt, don’t you.” 


feeling of continually advancing towards people who 
only longed to see my retreating back, was exceedingly 
painful to my vanity. I only kept that job for two days, 
because I never once managed to persuade any one to 
pay any bill at all. Conversations between me and my 
intended victims used to run somewhat like this (as far 
as I remember) : 


Destor: Now sce here, I just can’t pay this bill today— 

Mr: No—no—of course not . . . why should you ? 

Destor: You see, it’s this way. My wife is— 

ME: Oh please—please—don’t imagine I want to pry into your 
private affairs... . 

Destor: No but I just wanted to tell you how it was ; you see 
we have to keep up appearances, like every one else, and she 
didn’t have a thing fit to wear, she said, so she— 

Me: Why, of course she had to. I’m sure it was a frightfully 
becoming one. 

DrestToR: Well, if you could put it up to the N—— Company 
that for the present I just can’t— 

Me: Certainly I will. I’m sure they'll understand .. . 





But they didn’t understand—or at any rate they didn’t 
sympathize. The young lady in charge of the office said, 
‘IT guess you have a difficulty in making your personality 
I suppose that was it, really. Yet, 
from one point of view, I flatter myself that I was a 
particularly successful and popular bill-collector. How- 
ever, as I say, it only lasted two days. I then tried to be 
a domestic servant, but, although I was a pretty good 
hand with the O-Cedar Mop, I found that I could not 
cook at all. It seemed to me that I slavishly followed 
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the directions given in the cookery book—but what 
d really scarcely tasted like food at all. I was the 


resulte 5; : 
first to admit this—(or no, perhaps, strictly speaking, my 
employer— who seemed a little heated, was the first, but 


J was a close and eager second). At any rate, I lost that 
job after the first meal—if, indeed, it could be called a 
meal. For a few hours after that I hoped to be employed 
as a lady’s maid, This opening was found for me by the 
headwaiter of a hotel in San Francisco. My would-be 
employer, & professional opera-singer, had had_ the 
misfortune to lose, by death, an old maid who had been 
with her for twenty years. “It’s a confidanty she 
wants,” said the headwaiter to me. “ This old dame 
that just died was kind of a mother to her, she says ; she 
used to tell her everything and have a good cry on her 
shoulder sometimes, she says.” ‘I should be good at 
that,” I thought. ‘“ I have square and _ reasonably 
absorbent shoulders,” and I felt very hopeful as I followed 
the kind middle-man upstairs to the singer’s suite. The 
pereaved lady was dressing herself, unaided but by no 
means alone. ‘The room seemed full of waiters, admirers, 
journalists, impresarios, husbands, &¢., but in a moment 
I identified my employer, sitting in front of a mirror, 
wearing the most wonderful lace petticoat, trying to do 
her hair over a brow furrowed with extravagant despair. 
All the journalists, admirers and husbands were talking 
at once, but the chesty golden tones of the heroine of the 
occasion, flinging words of love, fury, rebuke, irritation 
and allurement promiscuously over her shoulder, could 
be clearly heard above the din. My middle-man intro- 
duced me to a husband. “Do you think you could 
manage to maid her?” asked the husband; there was 
at once a bond of sympathy between us as we were the 
only Britishers in the room. “ Can you arrange hair ? ” 
“T've never tried,” I said cautiously. “ But I don’t 
mind having a shot.” “Can you sew and all that ?” 
“Well, there again,” I began—but he interrupted on a 
note of precarious hope, “* After all you could always come 
and ask me if you were in doubt about anything, couldn't 
you.” ‘* Why —” I said, much cheered, “* Can you show 
me how to sew and arrange hair, and what not?” He 
looked very doubtful, but at this moment the singer, 
with an unpinned strand of brassy hair cascading over 
her nose, turned and looked at me. “ She’s much too 
young,’ she said at once to the headwaiter. “ Did I not 
tell you I wanted a motherly person. What fools people 
are. Take her away.” “I have a frightfully motherly 
heart,” I began, as I approached her nervously, but 
nobody heard me, for she repeated, “* Take her away,” on 
a sharper note. And I was taken away precipitately. 
“Come, kiss me on the lips, Teddy,” I heard, as I hurried 
through the door. 

The reader who has _ followed far in my 
account of the way I worked my passage round the 
world may here very reasonably begin to enquire how 
I ever made any progress at all in the face of such 
constant failures to Make My Personality Felt. I have 
mentioned my difficulties in the United States first, 
simply to illustrate my first contention—that, at any 
rate in those days, a young woman possessed of all 
the qualifications I so markedly lacked, would have 
escaped the various failures and humiliations I en- 
countered. But I had my successes too. For instance, 
I held down a jeb as out-door help for several weeks, 
and only left it because I had saved up enough money 
to go somewhere else. Then again, I had quite ¢ 
reasonable success coaching in English students of a 
great co-educational State university. I remained in 
this job for many months, and my one difficulty was 
the impossibility of telling my students apart. Of 
course, I could distinguish the girls from the boys— 


me so 


- 


but such was the influence of fashion on the universit 
mind in those days (and perhaps still)—that all the 
girls wore apparently the same cut, colour, and style 
of hair, cosmetics, jumper, scarf, skirt, shoes, and horn- 
rimmed glasses—and all the boys the same tight, high- 
waisted jazz-suit and horn-rimmed glasses. Therefore 
all the girls were to me the same girl—called Miss Williams 
—and all the boys were a Mr. Summers. This delusion 
was encouraged by the fact that they all—boys and 
girls—wrote for me, with a touching docility, identical 
little essays. However, nobody seemed to mind—or 
even notice—the fact that as far as I was concerned, 
the same girl (Miss Williams) alternated with the same 
boy (Mr. Summers) across my desk all day. Indeed, 
I was assured by the tolerant University authorities 
that both Miss Williams and Mr. Summers (under their 
various aliases) made satisfactory progress under my 
tuition. 

This job, I consider, was a very creditable achievement 
for one who had hitherto had no success except in the 
wielding of an O-Cedar Mop, but I climbed even higher. 
I became a proof-reader in the press of the same university. 
I used to point out to learned professors the mistakes 
and inconsistencies in their theories, and I used to go 
to sleep at my desk over books that have (doubtless) 
since made a great stir in scientific circles. I was com- 
paratively well paid for this intellectual work, and after 
several months found that I had saved enough to enable 
me to cross the Pacific ocean in a very cheap ship. 
I bought a ticket to Hongkong, treating Japan purely 
as a Stopover Facility. This was fortunate, for Japan 
offered me no job—gave me nothing, in fact, except 
Spanish influenza which at that time was raging there. 
As a mere Stopper Over, I had very little money, so 
I stayed, for the duration of my influenza, in a hostel 
run by a Chinese for Russian refugees. The Japanese 
at that time were in a panic over this epidemic, and the 
slatternly servants of this depressing establishment 
would not wait on me at all or come into my room or 
make my bed, during my illness. It was a rather dis- 
couraging time. 

I hurried to reach Hongkong while I still had a yen or 
two to support myself on. Hongkong employers seemed 
to share the strange prejudice of American employers in 
favour of a stenographer who could write shorthand and 
was ambidextrous on the typewriter. I often now in 
Hongkong meet business men who remember having 
refused to employ me in those days, or, having employed 
me for an hour or two, decided to dispense with my ser- 
vices. They always remind me roguishly of these humi- 
liating events of my youth, and I affect merry laughter in 
appreciation of their reminiscent wit—but really at the 
time their lack of admiration for my clerical gifts was more 
inconvenient than amusing. I managed, however, to get 
a job in the end as school-teacher in a church school for 
Chinese boys. About half my class of fifty boys were 
English-speaking—the others from first to last understood 
not a word of what I taught them. Perhaps it was as well. 
Not that I taught anything detrimental, of course. But 
I am a discursive teacher, and used to be so copious in 
the provision of illustrations, parables and anecdotes, that 
the minds of those of my pupils who understood me must 
have been a confused hodge-podge of irrelevancies, and 
the minds of those who did not were certainly spared a 
great deal of unnecessary effort. At any rate, whatever I 
managed to teach, I earned thereby enough money in a 
few months to take me to Peking, where I became secre- 
tary to an American X-ray expert. The secretarial side of 
life, as may already have been gathered, is not my strong 
point, but as Peking, at that time, was the centre of a war, 
I was able to make myself more or less useful on the prac- 
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tical side of the X-ray work. To this day I am completely 
ignorant of the use or purpose of any of the machines I 
helped to set in motion—but I was very docile 
and cautious in pressing buttons, adjusting levers, and 
holding alarmed Chinese warriors down, exactly as 
directed. This, therefore, was one of the few jobs that I 
gave up voluntarily—or at any rate I was the first to 
suggest that I should leave. I had saved enough money 
by then for the journey to India—again in a very cheap 
ship. 

In India I stayed with friends all the time, and found 
this, on the whole, a very much pleasanter and easier way 
of travelling than working for strangers. But I kept—at 
least to my own satisfaction—my vow of working my 
way round the world, since I persisted in the journalistic 
work which is really more near to my own brand of 
natural activity than are domestic service, stenography, 
schoolteaching, X-ray assistance, the coiffure of lady 
singers, the leading of farm horses to water or the collect- 
ing of bills. 


Gabilsdlne Bilder 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN CORRESPONDENTEN] 

Dp” Prozess des bilderfiilschenden Professors Hauser, 

der dieser Tage in Berlin zu Ende ging, enthiillte 
ein Kapitel Kunstgeschichte, das in allen Liindern zu 
einem besonderen Problem wurde. Der Hauptange- 
klagte, Professor Hauser, wurde zwar freigesprochen, 
doch wurde seine Internierung in einer geschlossenen 
Anstalt angeordnet, da er véllig unter dem Einfluss 
von Rauschgiften—einem im heutigen Deutschland sehr 
verbreiteten Laster—stand und “ unter unwiderstehlichem 
Zwange ” gehandelt haben soll. Die Mitarbeiter des 
Professors, der nur die intellektuelle Leitung des ganzen 
Konsortiums hatte, erhielten langjihrige Gefiingnis- 
strafen. Der Prozess hat, iihnlich dem Prozess gegen 
den Kunsthiindler Wacker, der mit gefilschten van 
Gogh Bildern handelte, grosses Aufsehen in Deutschland 
erregt, da nicht so sehr die 'Tatsache der Falschungen 
als vicl mehr die Unsicherheit am Kunstmarkt simtliche 
kiinstlerisch interessierten Menschen auf das_heftigste 
erregte. War es bei dem “ Van Gogh Prozess ” schon 
mehr als merkwiirdig, dass sich die grissten Fachleute 
wie die Professoren Justi, Pauli, Thormaelen und sogar 
der greise Liebermann, der Alterskollege des General- 
feldmarschall Hindenburg, nicht nur nicht einig waren, 
sondern im Gegenteil sich noch auf das heftigste be- 
kiimpften, so war es bei diesem “ UWauscr-Prozess ” 
wiederum interessant, wie von allen “ anstiindigen ” 
Gemiilde—und Auktions—Geschiiften eine ‘ Einheits- 
front ” gegen die Aussenseiter gemacht wurde, wie sich 
alle Kunsthiindler von Helbing bis Miecrendorff bemiihten, 
den Fall der gefiilschten “S Hauser ” als in ihren Kreisen 
ganz unmdglich und nur bei “ Aussenscitern ” mdéglich 
hinzustellen. Die Wahrheit aber ist und der friihere 
Kunsthiindler Flechtheim aus Diisseldorf, der spiiter der 
** Querschnitt ” herausgab, hat dariiber sehr amiisant 
berichtet, dass nirgends wo ein grésserer Schwindel 
betrieben wird als gerade bei den “ 
die 6fter als bekannt, “ hereingelegt ” werden, aber 
sich dann chen klug aus der Affaire ziehen, indem sie 
ihre Blamage nicht an die grosse Glocke hingen. 

Am nettesten illustriert diese Situation am Kunstmarkt 
folgende Episode aus dem “ Hauser ”-Prozess. Als ein 
Zeuge cin gefiilschtes Bild als echten ‘* Hobbema ” um 
einen hohen Preis ‘* unter der Hand” von dem Angek- 
Jagten gekauft hatte, kam Hauser spiiter ganz aufgereet 
gua dem Kiiufer des ** Hobbema’” und erklirte, er selbst 


sei. durch den Verkauf geschiidigt worden, da das 
sondern ein 


ee 


seriésen 7 Firmen, 


‘ 


betreffende Bild gar kein “ Hobbema ” 


a 
“Van Dyck” sei. Er sei gerne bereit, diesen “ Van 
Dyck ” um denselben Preis zuriickzukaufen. Der Zerg, 
war grossmiitig genug, das Bild selber behalten zu wolley 
und dafiir, dass es ein echter “ Van Dyck ” sci, noch 
zehntausend Mark dazu zu zahlen ! 

Natiirlich wird es, solange Kunst gehandelt wird, alg 
Kunst eine Ware ist, Versuche geben, sich unter Vor. 
spielung falscher Tatsachen cinen héheren Profit m 
verschaffen. Der Fall des Italieners Dossena, der ayg 
Spleen und Leidenschaft ganze Galerien fiilschte, yp, 
seine Zeitgenossen griindlich zum Narren zu halten, 
wird nicht vereinzelt bleiben. Aber die Dummheit de; 
Menschen, die sich fiir ein Kunstwerk erst dann 
interessieren beginnen, wenn es “‘ beriihmt,” also wertvoll, 
also kostspielig ist, wird noch oft von gesehickten Gaunem 
ausgenutzt werden, die mit dem Snobismus der ‘ Kunst. 
beflissenen ”’ ihre Geschiifte machen, 


Two Poems 
The Feather 


A MAN and woman walking 
Up the rye hill 

Had no breath for talking ; 
The evening was still , 


Only the wind in the rough grass 
Made a papery patter ; 

I won't say who she was, 
And his name doesn’t matter, 


Down fell a curlew’s feather 
As they went on their way 

(Who walked kindly together 
And had nothing to say) ; 


So light, so soft, so strange, 
To have settled on her heart ; 
It was the breath of change, 
That breathed thein apart, 


Arctic Rose 

SrrrinG with her back to a lace-curtained window, waiting, 

Wearing the faint sun like a silver shawl, 

A woman saw nothing hour after hour but the invisible 
world of her love : 

Towering cliff without foothold, and fathomless fall. 

Day settled, like a sick person among dingy pillows, into 
evening ; 

Sighing she turned, sighing lifted the lace curtain. 

Opposite, above the chimney pots, the washed sky opened 
like an arctic rose, ice-green : 

Infinite labyrinth of glory, and harbourage certain. 

Wakening she knew how perishable death had been. 

LuniAN Bowers Lyon, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe SPECTATOR,” FEBRUARY Ist, 1834, 

Cmnesé Purrinc.—-‘The following is quoted in the newspapers 
of the week, as a literal translation of a Chinese inkmaker’s shop- 
bill. 

‘At the shop Shun-wang—very good ink— fine, fine, ancient 
shop—grandfather, father, and self make this ink—fine and hard, 
very hard,—picked out, very fine and black, before now,—sell very 
good ink, prime cost very high. This ink is very heavy,—so is gold, 
No one makes like it. Others who make ink, make it for money and 
to cheat ; I only make it for a name. Plenty of gentlemen know 
my ink. My family never cheats, always bears a good name. 
make ink for the Son of Heaven, and all the Mandavrins round. All 
A-kwantsae’s (gentlemen) must come to my shop, and know my 
name!” : 

There is a frankness and sincerity in the style of this puff, which 
recommend it to one’s belief. If it is a lie, it is a plain, straightfor- 
ward lie, honestly told. It reads like Cossert’s praise of himself, 
which the writer at any rate puts faith in. There is a touch of 
poetry in it, too; and genuine professional gusto, “* This ink is 
heavy—so is gold” reminds one of the grandiloquence of STERNE § 
Barber in praise of the buckle of his wig,—‘‘ dip it in the ocean, it 
will stand;” and of the bootmaker, who being praised for the 
exquisite workmanship of a curious boot, rejoined, “ Sir, I made it 
in a moment of enthusiasm.” 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


«Henry V.” By William Shakespeare. At the 
Alhambra 


“No nonsense, and not too much Shakespeare” would 
appear to be the motto of this production. Falstaff’s 
deathbed, immortally reported, is consigned from the wings 
to oblivion. ‘The exposure of the traitors Cambridge, Scroop, 
and Grey, is shorn of drama by the scissors. Much else is 
lost. In return we are given a theme-song, some tons -of 
armour, an extra cathedral, two cannons, several armies, 
a real drawbridge, a large though two-dimensional fleet, and 
the best hoof-beats ‘heard in the West End for years—every- 
thing, in fine, for which the apologetic Chorus implies that 
Shakespeare hankered. On the whole it is not a bad bargain. 

Colonel Stanley Bell, the producer, has’ frankly treated 
Shakespeare’s play as the scenario for a tattoo. Like Fluellen, 
he knows that it will not do to neglect the etiquettes of war. 
This game of French and English, played out in two camps 
‘and two courts, gains enormously in effect if both the soldiers 
and the courtiers appear to know their business. At the 
Alhambra -they -do. Formalities are observed, orders are 
given, with a professional air; those ceremonies and that 
sword-drill really do mean something. At ‘Agincourt we never 
forget that Henry is a king at the head of an invading army. 
We ought, of course, to be content, as Shakespeare’s audiences 
were, with a campaign in which the sieges and the pikes and 
all the army save the leading section of fours are mere figures 
of speech. But it is nice, for once, to have things made easy 
for us. 

Mr. Godfrey Tearle’s Harry is a vigorous and accomplished 
performance. If he is inclined at times to take himself a 
‘Jittle too seriously—to ‘appear a trifle smug—that is probably 
the author’s fault; he never fails in dignity or fire. As 
Katharine, Miss Yvonne Arnaud makes her small facetious 
scenes scem oases of the most brilliant wit in a desert of slap- 
stick and sabre-rattling. Mr. Basil Gill’s Exeter could not 
be bettered, and Mr. Hay Petrie struggles gallantly to save 
the comic scenes, which are both staged and played with a 
curious dreariness. 

You ought not to miss this Henry V. As my neighbour 
said to his neighbour; “ It’s better than the Aldershot 
Tattoo. You don’t have to worry about the weather.” 
“Clive of India.” By W. P. Lipscomb and 

R. J. Minney. At Wyndham’s 
In a book published last week Mr. Ivor Brown observed : 
“What seems so strange nowadays is the neglect of 
power as the spur of action.” In Clive the authors of this 
play show us a man seeking power, but seeking it uncon- 
sciously. All the incentive he acknowledges is the itch for 
action. In action he is himself; in the interims between his 
deeds both he and. the play. flag into an embarrassed banality. 

The play is perhaps the more faithful to life for its faults. 
Clive is presented as a man whose element is emergency. But 
crisis is a perishable commodity. Its periodic expiration 
leaves this demoniac man stranded in the shallows of domes- 
ticity, twitching and gasping. He who has found pleasure in 
outwitting rajahs can hardly take pride in upholstering a room. 

In an extraordinarily fine and consistent performance Mr. 
Leslie Banks is at his best—as one imagines Clive was—in the 
more boot-and-saddle episodes. At Walcot he is a man 
divided against himself, remorseful yet relentless. Compared 
with the soldier so crisply sketched in action at Plassey, the 
central figure of the English conversation-piece remains a little 
blurred. Miss Gillian Lind gives able support as his wife, 
though the authors discover in Lady Clive a tendency to 
coddle and to fret which enhances rather too obviously the 
counter-attractions of the tented field. 

The play is episodic, and, if perhaps the best plays are not 
so, this is an admirable example of its kind. It is true that 
the little scenes constitute notes for a character study rather 
than the narrative of a life ; it is true that we remain a little 
vaguer than is comfortable about the justice or injustice of 
Llive’s impeachment. But these, and one or two lapses into 
rhetoric and overstatement, are minor faults in a piece cut 
with economy and effect to the heroic pattern. 

PETER FLEMING. 


The Cinema 
“Little Women.” At the Regal 


Tus talkie version of Louisa Alcott’s story has rather 
surprisingly ‘broken theatre records all over the United 
States. Part of its success can be explained, certainly, by 
clever treatment, effective casting, and good acting. George 
Cukor, one of the three or four outstanding American directors, 
has woven its scattered incidents most skilfully into a gently- 
flowing narrative—a narrative that constantly unites old- 
fashioned period charm with the freshness of youthful feeling. 
And Katharine Hepburn, as Jo, at last has a part that really 
suits her. She is naturally a tomboy, and to her the film owes 
much of its life-like zest and humour. She saves it from 
insipidity, and the growing-up of this family of girls, their 
passing from romps to love-affairs, is vividly focussed in her 
own emotional development. Very good performances are 
given, too, by Paul Dukas as Professor Bhaer, and by Douglass 
Montgomery as Laurie, the young man next door; and the 
whole cast have an air of working together in unusal 
harmony. 

Nevertheless—why has this film broken records? One 
reason may be that Americans have grown accustomed to a 
world in which individual human emotions are apt to seem 
weak and trivial compared with impersonal scientific triumphs 
and impersonal economic disasters. There is poverty in the 
world of Little Women, but it is a world of stable values and 
sheltered family life, where simple human feelings—joys, 
sorrows and affections—are all-important. In re-entering such 
a world many people today find a great relief; they are able 
to believe once more that their own discredited feelings really 
matier. And it is perhaps a question whether men and women 
will be able to endure modern civilization much longer unless 
a new way can be found of relating scientific facts to human 
values. 


“The Invisible Man.” At the Tivoli 


Mr. H. G. WELLS wrote the story of the Invisible Man in 
1897. It was one of his early successes, before he gave up 
scientific romancing for sociology. In this talkie version 
it becomes a rousing melodrama. The Invisible Man is a 
homicidal maniac with dreams of world domination, and 
much of the film is concerned with his crimes and with the 
efforts of the police to track him down, 

A painfully laboured love interest is introduced, and the 
whole production is rather crudely devised, with American 
accents allowed to intrude disturbingly on the English 
‘setting. But these weaknesses cannot be blamed on to America, 
for the film was adapted by one Englishman, R. C. Sherriff, 
and directed by another, James Whale. On the other hand, 
Hollywood must take full credit for the film’s technical 
ingenuity, which is indeed remarkable. 

Griffin's clothes—when he has taken off his outer wrappings 
—walk about on his invisible body ; his cigarette is invisibly 
lit and hangs suspended in the air; cushions are invisibly 
dented when he sits down; the bicycle he steals is wrested 
from its owner’s hands as though by magie and goes careering 
-by itself down the street. All this is done with masterly ease ; 
‘and as a melodrama the film is certainly exciting, particularly 
towards the end. Mr. Wells has expressed himself satisfied— 
adding, however, with perhaps a shade of disappointment, 
‘that as an object of human interest an invisible man is 
better than an invisible madman. 

GENERALLY RELEASED Next WEEK. 

The Masquerader.—Ronald Colman in version of Katherine 
Thurston’s novel, John Chilcote, M.P. A drunken M.P. is 
impersonated, to save his reputation, by high-minded 
cousin. Tall story skilfully produced. 

Accidents Wanted.—Lee Tracy in lively tale of crooked 
4awyer'’s contest with American city corporation. The kind 
of film Hollywood always does well. 

Service.—American version of Miss Dodie Smith’s play 
bout famous London shop faced with rum. Some good 
acting; but for screen success the story needs swifter, 
broader treatment. CuARLES Davy. 
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Artists and Materials 


MICHELANGELO’s theories about sculpture are much in 
fashion at the moment, in particular his views about carving 
in stone or marble as opposed to modelling. Carving he 
conceived to consist of two processes: first the artist has 
in his mind a clear image or idea of the statue which he 
wishes to create, and secondly he cuts away from his block 
till the marble equivalent of his image is discovered. This 
emphasis on the fact that a carver does not build up his statue 
but merely uncovers something which already exists potentially 
in the marble naturally leads the artist to attribute great 
importance to his material. If, in a sense, his statue already 
exists in the block of marble, he must choose the block with 
the greatest care. Carvers of today have taken this to heart, 
some indeed so much so that they seem to devote more attention 
to their choice of material than to the subsequent use to 
which they put it. It is perfectly reasonable to allow the 
block of marble to suggest the germ of the statue, but some 
artists seem afraid to develop the suggestion and conse- 
quently prodiice statues which stick at the larval stage. 
Michelangelo never forgot the importance of the idea to be 
expressed and we think of him wandering round the quarries 
at Carrara looking for the exact piece in which lay hidden 
his statue, but it appears that the first impulse in the pro- 
duction of the David came from the queer shape of the block 
which was offered to him when it had defeated Agostino di 
Duccio. In the same way, in the field of painting, Leonardo 
allowed his imagination to be stirred to action by studying 
the patches made by damp on a decaying wall. Neither of 
these masters, however, went far down the primrose path 
which leads to the artist’s being in subjection to accident and 
to his material, nor did they even approach the happy state 
of the Surrealist whose inkpot, upsetting over a sheet of 
paper, produced a pattern so beautiful that he was forced 
to send it to an exhibition. 

Mr. Skeaping, a group of whose sculptures is now on view at 
Messrs. Tooth’s galleries, strikes a perfect balance in this 
matter. He has the deepest respect for his materials, but on 
the other hand he never allows them to thwart him. We may 
well imagine, for instance, that the original idea for some of the 
animals and birds carved in Cornish Serpentine came from 
contemplating and handling a block of this luxurious but 
incredibly hard rock which compels the carver to very smooth 
and simplified forms, so neatly characterized by the lady 
who was overheard to say at the private view that these 
statues were so labour-saving because they collected so 
little dust. 

At the opposite end of the scale comes a portrait head in the 
soft red Mansfield sandstone (9). Here Mr. Skeaping has 
enjoyed the greater freedom which his material allowed him 
and has rendered with exquisite sensitiveness the subtlest 
changes of shape, from convex to concave, which his model 
suggested to him, recording also with equal delicacy more 
purely linear effects in the edges of mouth and eyes. Mr. 
Skeaping excels at concentrating the particular characteris- 
tics of an animal into the simplest forms, as in the ebony 
Dachshund (19) or the alabaster Powuter-Pigeon (5), at the 
same time always avoiding caricature. But the most remark- 
able work in the exhibition is certainly the huge Horse (1), in 
which the sculptor has so used the graining of his mahogany 
ikat it emphasizes the forms of the animal. 

Herr Paul Klee, who is holding an exhibition at the Mayor 
Gallery, is perhaps an example of a painter who pays too much 
uttention to matters of material and technique. By ingenious 
mixtures of different media, oils, water-colours and tempera, 
and their application to unexpectedly prepared surfaces, he 
achieves effects of great originality. In Night Flowers (5), 
which is executed in transparent colours over very elaborate 
cross-hatehing in pen and ink, or in The Swamp (17) in which 
the colour has been sprayed on to the painting, the effect is 
also of considerable beauty. But, in general, once our asto- 
nishment at these curious technical feats has faded away, we 
are left rather at a loss. Herr Klee’s freshness of vision and 
child-like outlook do not seem to be enough to produce very 
great art, 

ANTHONY BLUNT, 
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A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 2nd 


Some Books I Like—Emil and the Detectives: SP. B. Mais yy 
The Harmonic Highway: Sir Walford Davies .. N. 
Savitri—an opera in one act: Gustav Holst, words lane 

the Mahabharata ae a as as 

Coal v. Oil—a discussion .. LR 
B.B.C. Chamber Concert—VII: “Carl ‘Flesch i iolin) 


and Frederic Lamond irae Bach, Beethoven, 
Schubert 


LR 
Enquiry into the Unknown—Primitive ‘Practices and 
Ideas; Professor Seligman .. ae es oe o oN 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3rd 


The Musical Switchback : — Thornton—contrasts in 
love songs... N, 
Scotland v. Wales—Running Commentary on the anes: 
national Rugby Match at Murrayfield; Captain Wakelam NV 
Fifty Years of Golf: J. H. Taylor .. as rr 2 
Mr. Pewter works it out: A. P. Herbert He oe eo: 
In Town Tonight—a topical surprise item N 


Il Seraglio—broadcasting version of Mozart's creta, 
arranged and conducted by Bruno Walter ., &e, 
Seven Days’ Hard: Hilaire Belloc . as ce << 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 4th 
British Art: R. M. Y. Gleadowe. Flat decoration and 
low relief 3 N, 
Bach Cantata So, Grr. ie ae 
Pillars of the English Church—T conn ‘Sim: Game 
A. C. Deane o N 
Chamber Music : Shine ‘Siig ‘Qa sini Anne 
Thursfield - N, 


Sunday Orchestral Concert—12: B.B.C. Orchestra 
(Section B), conductor Frank seid oe Long 
(pianoforte) .. ae at <. bie 
Haydn Symphony 101, “&e. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 5th 


Living in Cumberland: Wilfrid Roberts .. ‘ N, 
Economics in a Changing World: Stephen King-4 fall. N, 
The National Character—Views from Abroad—I. : Pro- 
fessor Moritz Bonn .. oe a ae =< <a 
Microphone Tour—No. 3... Ar NR, 
‘The Far East—The Student Returns : Dr. ‘Fides W right, 
late of the Shantung Christian University .. , N. 
Heard at Hogsnorton: Gillie Potter, who can be very 
funny .. ee oo ee os os “ss + eae 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 6th 


Democracy and Mr. Roosevelt : _ mond Swing talks to 
schools af N. 


Liverpool nn Rceieny s Concene: Liv erpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conductor Beecham, Mozart’s 
Jupiter Symphony, &c. a es ree > NR; 
Whither Britain ?: G. Bernard — an N. 
Recital : Antonio Brosa (violin), Max Pirani (pianoforte). 
Beethoven, Scarlatti, Delius, &c.  . we aie 6 N 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7th 


my Reading ie xe << ee 

. H. Trevor, from Betabiining House 

All Regionals 

The Theatre: James Agate .. % N. 
‘The Place of the Christian Church in National Life eile: 
Rev. F. E. Hutchinson. ‘The first of three talks . 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert : B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, 
conductor Adrian Boult, Lamond (pianoforte). Beethoven 
Concerto No. 5, Mahler Symphony No. 9 - 2. 
‘The Weather House: R. A. Watson Watt 


Life as I see it : 
Organ Recital : 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8th 


Lunch Hour Concert: City of Birmingham Orchestra 

Ail Regionals 
Industrial Britain—Its people at work: Professor John 
Hilton. Deals with organization and direction of industry = N. 
Emil and the Detectives—tadio version of the book from 
which the film was made =e ve 
Foreign Affairs: Vernon Bartlett .. es iB Ne N, 
Royal Philharmonic Society Concert, Part IT.: Londoa 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conductor Beecham, Symphony 
in C by Balakirev.. oe xe £ L.R., & 


Foundations of Music (6.30, N.). 


Feb. 
Feb. 





2. Weber’s Pianoforte Music : 
5,5, 7, 8. 


Frank Mannheimer. 
Haydn String Quartets ;. Griller String Quartet. 
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Country Life 


fhe Hedge’s Enemies | | 
A very large bonfire is burning on an East Anglian farm. 


It ‘beacons the significant fact that a good part of 
the winter work on the farm consists in the grubbing up 
of hedges. The fire is fed on this occasion not by hedge 
trimmings but by hedge roots. Now there are two views of 
the hedgerow. One is that it is a line of bushes and trees, 
especially designed by the backward folly of our ancestors, 
for the harbouring of rats, mice, weasels and other vermin ; 


for the better protection of weeds and the provision of a 
base from which they may scatter their harmful seeds over 
the neighbouring crops. It also, by the spread of its roots, 
prevents the cultivation of a wide space of otherwise fertile 


and. 
k * * * * 


Its Friends 

The second view is that the hedge provides a natural 
shelter for all stock, serves to divide field from field without 
the necessity of artificial fencing, gives the small birds which 
are an undoubted boon to farmers a native home, and lastly 
forms the special and peculiar beauty of England. It is 
argued also that the hedge is a good protection for field 
crops. Some while ago a local district council desired to destroy 
a very tall holly hedge which, it was said, prevented the road 
from drying. The land owner had cultivated it for the 
purpose of driving partridges over it, and it was remarkable 
how often root crops were grown on the large fields on either 
side of the hedge. The value of the hedge for this purpose 
could hardly be used for softening the heart of a local council 
proud of its roads; but, when the farmers wrote to say that 
the hedge saved their roots and barleys from the cutting 
east wind off the sea, the hedge was spared; and a few 
weeks later four or five score of driven partridges were 
slain by a company of the best guns in England on either side 


of the hedgerow. 
* * * 


Room for the Machine 

For the moment the battle inclines in favour of the 
destroyers. A great many hedges are being grubbed, and 
close clipping that almost amounts to destruction is in 
evidence along a great many roads. The treatment certainly 
improves the roads; and did not an American visitor last 
year complain almost bitterly that the hedges spoiled his 
vision of the landscape ?. The Norfolk hedges are, of course, 
being dug up to give full play for the new machines ; and 
the plan for the particular farms is interesting. The farmer 
owns two which are several miles apart. He congregates all 
his machines at one and his horses at the other. One year 
one farm grows chiefly sugar beet and the other wheat or 
barley. The farmer has a few odd crops and will sometimes 
feed sheep on catch crops, but the essence of his system is 
alternation between sugar beet and wheat, both of which 
bring immediate money. His estimate for the cost of pro- 
ducing wheat by aid of the new machines is so low that it 
would be scarcely safe to quote his figure. The machines 
include a Diesel engine tractor which uses a good deal less 
of the crudest and cheapest oil than other tractors use of petrol. 

* * * * 

Homeless Vermin 

Wide and fairly level spaces without interruption are 
necessary for this sort of farming; and it is certainly true 
that the extinction of the hedge makes the control of vermin 
comparatively easy. It seems not unlikely that where wheat 
is going to be the chief crop a great many hedges will finally 
disappear. Nevertheless, the face of England will perhaps 
not be much altered. We shall continue to be a stock-raising 
country and the value of the hedge to stock is beyond all 
question. At the same time those who set most value on the 
hedge begin to confess that hedges and trees do not consent 
to a mutual relation and the disappearance of the two in 
conjunction will not improbably mark the England of to- 
morrow from the England of today. 

* * * * 

Dykes and Pheasants 

In that attractive part of England which we call in Cam- 
bridge and Huntingdon the Fens and in South Lincoln the 
marsh, there have never been hedges. Their place is taken 


by wide dykes. One of the very best farmers on the very 
richest bit of English soil decided some twelve years ago that 
his crops were suffering from various insect maladies encour- 
aged by the absence of birds due to the absence of hedges. 
He thereupon bought one setting of pheasants’ eggs, and 
today his farms have so large a head of pheasants that you 
might almost take the tilths for farmyards. The farmer is 
quite convinced that wireworms and the tribe of deleterious 
creepy-crawly creatures has been satisfactorily reduced. 
The birds do very well without woodland and nest like duck 
on the grassy banks of the ditches. 
* * * * 

Vanishing Mice 

The ingenious school of young biologists at Oxford continue 
their enquiries into the cyclical changes in the population of 
animals, especially the smaller mammals. <A good deal of the 
evidence certainly suggests that several species undergo a 
regular rise, lasting in several species for just four years, and 
in the next year collapse to the minimum. Have they, I 
wonder, any evidence about that engaging little creature, the 
dormouse ? Someone who kept one as a pet complained that 
it had ‘‘no habits”’; but they are pretty and make the neatest 
nest of any hibernating animal. It is even more ingenious 
than a bird’s nest, for there is no exit whatever. The problem 
of the apple in the dumpling is nothing to it. Several people, 
including the very best observer in this branch of natural 
history, Miss Frances Pitt, lament that the dormouse in their 
neighbourhood is virtually extinct. It is common enough in 
Hertfordshire, where also flourish in large quantity the water 
and field vole, the yellow-necked mouse and the greater shrew: 
In my experience there never was a year in which the popula- 
tion of long-tailed field mice was anything but enormous. 

* * * * 


Where are the Pigeons ? 

As to birds, it is generally agreed that the number of most 
resident species depends chiefly on the severity of the winter, 
but we have small means of discovering why fluctuations in 
the number of migrants, especially perhaps winter visitors, 
are so large. In some districts, at any rate, this winter is re- 
markable for the very small incursion of wood pigeons from 
the Continent. It is the general custom in some counties for 
the farmers to build ‘* hides ” and bait the ground in order to 
reduce the numbers; and they have this justification : that 
the appetite of the pigeon is fantastic, though it is nearly as 
fond of buttercups (which are poisonous to some creatures) 
as of clover. This year the farmers have entirely omitted 
their normal practice, for there are no wood pigeons except 
the comparatively few which bred at home. In one wood 
well known to me their place has been taken in a favourite 
group of larch trees by jackdaws, a species which certainly 
increases. ; 

* * * * 
New Plants 

The race of gardeners like the Athenians love some new 
thing, and this year they have found in their catalogues a 
greater than usual number of novelties; not, of course, in 
species, but in varieties. The sweet pea has had a quiescent 
period for several years. There have been plenty of new 
sweet peas, but none very new. The most considerable 
addition was perhaps the Sestet Queen, a white variety that 
was more apt than others to have six flowers to a stem, even 
when the cultivation was more or less perfunctory, This year, 
though other novelties are perhaps more brilliant, there is a 
new blue called myosotis, which is a distinct advance in a 
colour of which the tribe is rather shy, and to my mind the 
most useful of all sweet peas are those with an inclination 
towards blueness, such as the very popular Gleneagles. There 
is also a new class of variety christened ‘ fantasy,” which 
runs capriciously through a wide range of tints, though the 
standard is said to be self-coloured. Another novelty perhaps 
worth some special emphasis is a bright red clarkia, named 
by Carter’s Glorious. This annual continues to grow in favour 
because of its super-excellence for picking. When really well- 
grown it has shoots that suggest a bush rather than a bedding 
plant, and even the lesser buds open completely in water. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most suitable length. is that of one of oy 


“ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tur SPECTATOR] 


YOUTH AND THE POLITICIANS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 
Srr,—I was glad, as must be all those who have the Blackshirt 
movement at heart, to see that The Spectator last week had put 
its finger on two vital points in Sir Oswald Mosley’s campaign, 
namely (a) that there must be more young men in Government, 
and (b) that the slums must go. 

In a refreshingly forcible passage, Sir, you. characterize the 
Blackshirt leader’s speeches as “‘ crude and windy stuff.” 
Even so, you admit that we cannot neglect the growth of 
Fascism. Now, in the view of those who are joining the move- 
ment, Sir Oswald Mosley’s policy seems quite clean-cut and 
straightforward, not only for slums, but also for agriculture, 
unemployment, &e. 

Here is a new party which is strongly idealistic, typically 
national, and us different from Italian Fascism as it is from 
German National Socialism ; yet a movement springing from 
the same dissatisfactions and urges of youth as those which 
have carried Hitler and Mussolini to power. We expect, and 
generally get from The Spectator, a fair and reasoned examina- 
tion of the political tendencies of the age; then surely, Sir, 
instead of dismissing Mosley’s ideals as ‘* crude and windy,” 
you should tell us in one or more articles with what subtle and 
non-ventose arguments you would meet the Blackshirt case 
for action.—I am, Sir, &c., 


104a Gower Street, W.C.1. F. Yeats-Brown, 


[To the Editor of Tre Specrator.] 

Sir,-—The writer of your article on “ Youth and the Poli- 
ticians,” in an attempt to show the great appeal which the 
party of Sir Oswald Mosley is likely to have to the younger 
generation today, becomes involved in serious confusions of 
thought. That the cabinet of the National Government 
consists mainly of old men, may indeed, if what the author 
assumes about the attitude of the young to the old in general 
be true, make youth dissatisfied with the National Govern- 
ment. But mere dissatisfaction with the Government. will 
not drive youth in general into the arms of Mosley. There 
must be deeper motives for the support of Fascism, and when 
we look to the article we find that the deeper motives which 
the writer has indicated are in reality contradictory. On the 
one hand, Fascism is held to appeal to “‘ a vague impatience 
and discontent with the existing order,” on the other hand its 
supporters ‘‘ respond to the idea of defending something or 
other a little undefined . . . from attacks by Communists 
or the Socialist League.’ Now the parenthesis I have omitted 
in quotation says that it is not the existing order of Society 
which Fascists are ready to defetid from these attacks, ‘ for 
they are anxious to turn that upside down themselves ”—the 
contradiction is therefore nominally saved; but in reality 
the most acute Fascists know perfectly well what it is which 
they are defending against the parties of the left, viz., private 
property in the existing class-ordered society. 

Lord Rothermere has made it perfectly clear that he is 
supporting the blackshirts against ‘‘ revolutionary Socialists 
and predatory Communists ” as ** a strong party of the Right.” 
The only thing which Fascism wishes to abolish is a weak par- 
liamentary government which does not offer a_ sufficient 
resistance to the advance of the working-class to Socialism. 
That your contributor does not see the significance of the 
support which great plutocrats like Lord Rothermere are now 
giving to Fascism might be guessed when he says that ‘in 
Germany the youth of the country—they and no one else— 
have carried Hitler to power and kept him there.” He does 
not consider the force of Herren Thyssen, Tiets, and other 
German magnates, besides Sir Henri Deterding and others 
outside Germany, in carrying Hitler to power and keeping 
him, up to date, from executing the smallest piece of genuinely 
socialistic policy. 

The appeal of Fascism must in the main be to that section 
of our youth which sees in the parties of the left, to use 
Mussolini’s pkrase, “the. advance of Barbarism against 
Civilization.” Let it- be admitted, however, that in the ranks 





of the blackshirts will be included an element of fuddle 

sentimentalists who respond to the most unconvincing dem. 

agogy, and really believe that they are out to upset tha 

which is most integral to the existing order—these will neve 

be the leaders, those ambitions will never be satisfied.—I am, 

Sir, &e., DEREK Kany, 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of Tue SPectTaror.| 

Sir,—There is an obvious reason why today ‘ the country jg 
being run by the old and middle-aged,” as you say in your 
article on ‘* Youth and the Politicians.’ It was not so in 
the eight years before the War (1906-1914) when the Cabinets 
were probably stronger in personnel and achievement than 
any others in the last half-century. If we examine the 
Cabinet of 1909, we find that its most important members 
were comparatively young. Sir Edward Grey, the Foreign 
Secretary, was then 47; Mr. Lloyd George, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was 46; Mr. Winston Churchill, President of 
the Board of Trade, was 35; Mr. Runciman, President of the 
Board of Education, was 39; and Sir Herbert Samuel, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, also 39. There were 
also many very active Ministers, not in the Cabinet, like 
Charles Masterman, who attained Cabinet rank in 1914, at 
the age of about 40. Lord Crewe was Lord President of the 
Council in 1909, but he was just 51, and therefore was among 
the elders of that comparatively youthful Cabinet. 

The paucity of leaders in all parties suitable for Cabinet 
office is due to the fact that half, at least, of the right men, 
who would now be in early middle age, were killed in the War, 
—Iam, Sir, &c., Foxron Broapuno.t, 


CHRISTIANITY AND CONDUCT 
|To the Editor of Tut SpecraTor.| 
Sir,—I have read Canon Barry’s articles with great interest: 
he is always so clear and incisive. But there are two or 
three points worth making, I think : 

(1) First, that the discontent with religion as such is not 
found with really converted people. They may rage against 
current religion, or the Church, and probably very rightly, 
but no converted person is disappointed with Christ in his 
(or her) heart. The problem is one of how to convert people, 

(2) But converted people need also to be more effective 
than they are. For it is not enough to belong to Christ; 


‘they must ‘make the Mind of Christ effective as regards 
‘slums, unemployment, peace and war, and so on. 


In other 
words, converted people must be building a kingdom of truth 
and love in the world, or else their conversion will be sterile. 
So the problems are first to catch your hare, then cook it, 
i.e., first to convert people, then to harness their conversion 
to the salvation of the world, 

(3) Your readers may then say: ‘*‘ How do you convert 
people?” Well, that is finally the work of the Holy Spirit. 
But we can help. St. Paul used preaching ; but in these 
days where preaching is overdone, I believe that concentrated 
and largely silent prayer by individuals and groups—and, if 
it were possible, by the whole Fellowship which is the 
Chureh—would be the most effective agent. I wish it were 
possible to create a ‘* League of Prayer” co-extensive with 
the League of Nations. I believe it would do far more good, 
although I support the League wholeheartedly. Prayer 
unlocks resources of spiritual power and applies them to 
problems. But we don’t pray: we talk and organize and 
form committees and pass resolutions, and nothing very 
much happens. And it may be that we start at the wrong end 
with some people. There are mystics who start with God, 
and from that angle learn to love their neighbour. But I 
believe that there are others who start—or should start— 
with their neighbour, 7.e., in unselfish service, and from 
that angle end by loving God. Perhaps in trying to convert 
people we ought to say more often: “ Try to be unselfish, 
as the best instincts in you approve: do what you can to 
help the world, do not only think of your wretched self.” 


‘Maybe that’s largely the starting point in 1934 
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(4) Finally, I wish Canon Barry hadn’t dragged in contra- 
ceptives again. We are all sick of the subject. It is quite 
true it’s the easiest way of-solving problems of excess popula- 
tion and an excess of family over income, &c. But’ what 
nobody has ever shown me is how these things can be used 
without clouding the delicacy of men and women. All this 
mechanical prevision not only destroys spontaneity but 
introduces the furtive, and many people do things they 
blush for in secret. Perhaps it doesn’t matter to some 
people. They think delicacy of mind and the beauty of a 
yefined soul mere sentimentality. Well, I daresay its nothing 
to some people when a field of bluebells is ploughed up to 
make room for a factory. Yet to me the beauty of bluebells 
under beech trees is something real ; just as real and far better 
than @ pig or a financier. Beauty and delicacy are killed 
by these things : and Dll never say it doesn’t matter; nor 
do I think that the function of the Church is to standardize 
something which destroys beauty.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WALTER CAREY 
(Bishop). 


SPIRITUALISM CHALLENGED 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 

Sir,—I agree with Colonel Elhkot that dark sittings for physical 
phenomena are undesirable except under test conditions, for 
they encourage imposture, But I agree with Mr. Joad that, 
under good test conditions, phenomena do sometimes happen 
which are not explicable by orthodox science. ‘There is im- 
pressive evidence of this in the “ Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research,” the writings of Professor Richet, Sir 
William Crookes, and other men of science. But these physical 
phenomena have little direct bearing on survival. ‘They 
indicate the operation of some force which seems to emanate 
from the living human beings who are present, and it may 
be that it is directed by the consciousness—supraliminal or 
subliminal—of the participants. ‘The phenomena are not in 
themselves evidential of the agency of departed human beings. 

But the beliefs of the Spiritualists rest for the most part on 
other grounds : on evidence that is psychical or psychological 
rather than physical. Some mediuins, either in their normal 
state or in trance, will see and describe forms of people who 
are recognized as deceased relatives or friends of the sitter, 
Sometimes the names are heard clairaudiently by the medium, 
and other identifying matter. When we have excluded 
possible fraud—and this is fairly easy, for one can introduce 
people from a distance who are not known to the medium— 
we fall back on telepathy from the sitter, if the facts given are 
known to him, Even if he does not consciously remember 
them, he may have known and forgotten them, and they may 
still be accessible in his subliminal consciousness, But if we 
get evidence which we cannot suppose to have been known to 
us at any time, we are driven to believe—if we are to escape 
the spiritualistic view—that the medium is able to tap the 
minds of distant people whom he has never met or heard of. 
This at least is required by some of my own experiences. And 
there is little or no evidence in support of this kind of mind. 
reading at adistance. Besides, who selects the right facts which 
so well represent the identity of the communicator ? I have 
had the good fortune to be acquainted with a semi-professional 
medium of this kind; a man who accepted no payment 
if he got no elairvoyance, and only a few shillings if he did, 
I took down in shorthand and verbatim everything he said, 
and also all that the sitters said, so that I could be sure as to 
how much information, if any, had been given away. These 
were carefully typed out and indexed, with annotations, for 
further study. The investigation went on for nearly twenty 
years. Iam not a Spiritualist in the sense of being a member 
of any Spiritualist church, but I admit that after long investi- 
gation and critical study of my results, I am driven to the 
conclusion that the Spiritualistic hypothesis seems the most 
rational and scientific. It is supported by the reports on 
Mrs. Piper and other mediums, which have appeared in the 
“Proceedings ” of the S.P.R. As to the triviality of mes- 
sages, what we want is evidence of identity, not poetry or 
philosophy. That would not be evidence. Moreover, a com- 
municating spirit, however leaysned, might not be able to 
transinit his knowledge through a brain which is not equipped 
for such transmission, any more than I can write Greek on a 
typewriter which has no Greek characters. I do not consider 


the argument from triviality to be of much importance. If 
we get evidence of identity, evidence which is beyond the 
knowledge of the medium or of those present, that is the im- 
portant thing. And I have obtained a large amount of such 


‘evidence. 


Further, it is not altogether an affair of mediums. There 
is a large amount of evidence of spontaneous kind, such as 
apparitions of people who have just died but were not known 
by the percipient to be dead. Some of these are given in the 
book called Phantasms of the Living, though as a matter of 
fact many of them were phantasms of the dead. Then there 
are the visions of dying people, who sometimes sce their 
deceased friends waiting about for them. Sir William Barrett's 
book, Death-Bed Visions, gives some good eases in which the 
person seen was not known to be dead. Of course, this 
evidence, considered even in its entirety, does not constitute 
knock-down proof. There is no such thing in inductive 
problems. It is a case of heaping up evidence until this or 
that hypothesis seems so much more reasonable than any 
other, that we feel we are justified in believing it. I feel like 
that about the Spiritualistic interpretation. But I do not 
ack anyone to believe what I believe. No one else has had 
my experience; and it is on our own experience, mainly, 
that our beliefs are based.—I am Sir, &e., 

Claremont, Thornton, Bradford. J. ARTHUR Hie, 


[To the Editor of Tuk Srecraror.] 

Srr,—It is manifestly difficult to answer in the short space 
allotted to me Mr. C. FE. M. Joad’s rejoinder to “ Spiritualism 
Challenged.” I made it perfectly clear in my original article 
that I was not speaking from my own experience alone, but 
from that of the whole fourteen members of the Occult 
Committee, who have lost no opportunity to investigate 
phenomena claimed to be supernormal, This experience is 
very extensive indeed, and would have been much more so 
were it not for the difficulties that have been placed in our 
way when we wished to attend séances. 

What has surprised me most is that Mr. Joad is tho- 
roughly in agreement with all my main propositions. Where 
we differ is that he claims to have been much more fortunate 
than ourselves. He instances three sets of phenomena which 
he catalogues as “ the simple,’ “‘ the complex” and “ the 
merely odd.” I find his classification difficult to understand, 
but let that pass. 

(1) He states that “It has been verified again and again by 
thermographs ” that the temperature of a room falls instead 
of rising during the appearance of spiritualistic phenomena. 
(The simple.) This is by no means a new assertion, but such 
phenomena can easily be produced by trickery of a kind that 
would be difficult to detect, especially during three hours of 
semi-darkness. Will Mr. Joad tell us where we can investigate 
any single instance of its occurrence? (2) A handkerchief is 
suspended in mid-air. (The complex.) He asks what lifts 
jt and says that “the official reply is ectoplasm.” He does 
not give this his decided support, but leaves the answer vague. 
(3) The Poltergeist phenomena (the merely odd) which only 
oecur when a girl is present. We invite Mr. Joad to bring 
her to one of our meetings. Will he accept the challenge ? 

A possible explanation of his difficulties is that Mr. Joad 
has, like other distinguished persons before him, been the un- 
witting victim of trickery. We know that phenomena more 
difficult to produce and more convincing as proofs of 
spiritualism have owed their existence to trickery, too often 
of a deliberate and callous nature. Let me remind Mr. Joad 
that there is a definite science of deception which conjurers 
have laid themselves out, not merely to study, but to 
extend. In order to decide whether certain phenomena are 
or are not due to trickery, an investigator must have a 
thorough knowledge of the methods that can be employed to 
produce such effects. Mr. Joad tells us in his Guide to Modern 
Thought (page 173): ‘“ I am completely inexpert in conjuring 
and belong to that numerous class of people who not only do not 
know how any of tie illusions at Maskelyne’s are produced, but 
have not even any theories as to how they might be produced ; 
hence my opinion on the matter is of little value.” 'Yiie italies 
are my own. With every admiration for Mr. Joad’s ability 
and honesty of purpose, I am bound reluctantly to endorse 
that Jast sentence. He continues: ‘I may, however, 
register my conviction that the effects I have witnessed upon 
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various occasions are not due to trickery and that some other 
explanation must therefore be found for them.” 

The obvious comment on this is that by his own showing 
he has omitted to equip himself to combat trickery and 
deception by the means that are recognized as the appropriate 
ones for the purpose. He might as well challenge a medical 
man’s diagnosis, prognosis and treatment of a case, whilst 
admitting that he has never studied medicine, has not troubled 
to think about the subject, and bases his opinion on an 
inward conviction.—I am, Sir, &c., R. H. Evvior. 

54 Welbeck Street, W.1 

{Mr. Joad is in the United States and can therefore not 


reply to Col. Eiliot’s questions at present—Ep. The 
Speciator.} 
STERILIZATION AND SOCIETY 


[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 

Sir,—One aspect of sterilization which has not so far been 
discussed arises in connexion with entailed property. 
Supposing that the beneficiaries under an entail who are all 
sui juris wish to break the éntail and to divide up the property, 
there is only one obstacle, namely, the unborn issue of the 
tenant for life. Supposing that the tenant for life wishes 
to cut the knot by being sterilized, can the trustees of the 
estate safely rely on an indemnity given to them by an 
insurance company in consideration of a premium paid in 
order to cover the risk of unborn issue ? 

Many an insurance company would insure against this 
risk on being satisfied that the operation had been efficiently 
performed if the tenant for life had been sterilized before the 
bargain had been made. It appears, however, almost 
impossible to arrange any transaction of this kind because 
of the doubt whether sterilization might or might not be 
an offence either under the Offences Against the Person Act, 
1861, or as constituting a public mischief at Common Law. 
Even now any act which in the opinion of the Court may 
be a public mischief is a common law misdemeanour. More- 
over it seems doubtful whether the trustees could safely 
enforce the indemnity given by the insurance policy. 

It is clear that problems of this kind will arise from time 
to time now that sterilization has become a safe and common 
operation. It would therefore be well to have some sort of 
rule laid down in regard to the question whether sterilization 
is or is not a public mischief.—I am, Sir, &c., 

9 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. E.S, P. Haynes. 


[To the Editor of Tur Srrctrator.] 

Sir,—I am much interested by your excellent article on 
‘Sterilization and Society”? and wonder why we should not 
proceed forthwith to ask for the necessary legislation for 
legalizing voluntary sterilization—with proper safeguards? 
Your article says that ‘*‘ Whatever our religious or ethical 
prejudices, most of us would welcome such legislation. If 
any appreciable number of mental defectives could be per- 
suaded thus to make parenthood impossible, it would be all 
to the good ; for apart altogether from questions of heredity, 
the feebie-minded can rarely be described as fitted for the 
care and training of the young.” 

This being so and the Departmental Report “a most 
valuable document,” surely we may now proceed to action 
along the lines it suggests, instead of continuing to confine 
ourselves to “ serious thought and restrained discussion.’’—I 
am, Sir, &c., Ursuta Grant Durer. 


THE SINAI CODEX 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir,—One of your correspondents says he is puzzled by my 
use of the term “ intellectual snobbery ” to describe the frame 
of mind in which the Government decided to purchase this 
Codex, of which already existed copies quite sufficient, so 
schciars tell me, for purposes of scholarship. 

It cannot surely be necessary to explain that term to many 
of your readers, but, in courtesy to Mr. James, I will do so 
in a few words, if you think it worth while. 

Social snobbery is, as the dictionary quoted by Mr. James 
€efines it, “ behaving with servility to social superiors.” 
Intellectual snobbery is to accept dictation from those who 
claim intellectual superiority ; to pretend that you agree 
with their statements in matters you know nothing about ; 
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to behave with servility towards them becausé you are afraid 
they may despise you. 

That is exactly the attitude of a large number of people 
who applaud the purchase, and I attribute it to the Member 
or members of the Government who sanctioned the trang. 
action, The British Museum authorities are perfectly right 
to covet the thing. They are intellectual (I suppose), ang 
they want to have a good shop-window display. But they 
should have been told politely that the money could bg 
better spent. 

And now it is said the Museum is a receiver of stolen 
property. Ifthe Tsar really stole the Codex from the monks, 
and the U.S.S.R. has pocketed £100,000 for it, what a joke !~ 
I am, Sir, &c., HAMILTON Fyre, 

[To the Editor of Tim: Specraror.] 

Srr,—The Sinai Codex lacks neither friends nor detractors: 
but if its friends are friendly, its detractors detract with q 
vengeance. I exclude your correspondent, Mr. W, J, 
Bakhurst, who submits a reasoned case for not purchasing 
which, while I believe it, with due respect, to be mistaken, 
is entitled to consideration. I appreciate Mr. Bakhurst’s 
courtesy, while not understanding his suggestion of flippancy, 
No such mitigating circumstances can be urged in favour of 
Miss Garnett. Her sense of indignation has overwhelmed 
her judgement. She associates me, with a magnificent dis- 
regard of fact, with the very institution—the stunt Press— 
whose reaction to this matter I ventured to condemn. Her 
other points are scarcely more relevant. 

With Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s strong plea for a National 
Theatre, I am in cordial agreement even at the risk of being 
regarded as providing another example of “ intellectual 
snobbery.” This does not, however, preclude me from 
considering the purchase of the Codex as a sound investment. 

I will add only this:~- it is no part of my argument to 
suggest that the causes which your correspondents champion 
are unworthy; far from it. The crux of the matter surely 
is that the opportunity to purchase the Codex is present 
now, and it may not recur. Since your correspondents, 
in the main, dispute not so much its inherent value as its 
comparative value, our course of action seems clear: we 
should make the necessary effort to secure this treasure, not 
only for our generation but for those who come after.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Haro.ip BELLMAN, * 

Finchley. 


BRITISH COAL AND ITS USES 

[To the Editor of Tux Specraron.] 
Sm,—In adding the plea of an amateur to Sir John Latta’s, 
I would mention a case which is much more serious than 
Messrs. Bowater’s, yet it has received no such publicity. The 
amount of British coal to be displaced is, in fact, comparable 
to the amounts shut out by the quota import restrictions of 
other nations, but the harm threatens from the actions of a 
single domestic authority. 

The London Passenger Transport Board is applying for 
powers to abandon 90 miles of electric tramways. Of this 
mileage, some 75 miles are in need of relaying. On the basis 
of one ewt. of steel per yard of rail, and four tons of coal to 
work each ton of steel, close upon 100,000 tons of coal need 
never be mined, if London Transport gets its way. The Board 
will presumably stress the employment which will be given 
by the alterations it proposes, but such employment will be 
only to a small extent constructive. It will not be comparable 
to that which would be given by mere retention of an improved 
tramway system. The Board’s proposals are the outcome of 
a sessile economy, and are no more in the interests of Britain 
than would be the action of Ruritania in shutting out a hun- 
dred thousand tons of potential British export coal. 

Obviously, by substituting electric traction for motor- 
omnibuses, the Board could swing the balance at least as 
much the other way. But the procedure for establishing even 
the shortest tramway extension (such as the bridging of the 
six-inch gap which separated the London County Council's and 
Croydon Corporation’s systems) is cumbrous and expensive. 
Moreover, an electric tramway, not a user of the road, has to 
bear quite irrational expenses in maintaining, for the benefit 
of users and competitors, the road surface between its tracks 
and for a distance on cach side, 
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Because it does not require a broad path, the tramcar is the 
only vehicle that can travel over a lawn. The lawn might 
perhaps become a scented garden, but even a smooth lawn is 
an improvement upon a motor-road. We have in the Liver- 

land Birmingham examples the germ of an idea of making 
suburbs accessible as well as beautiful. 

In conclusion, I must regretfully touch upon the question of 
noise, That there is no vehicle that runs more quietly than a 
modern tramear may be a proposition unacceptable to Lon- 
doners, who have not seen what has been accomplished by 
Sheffield —the traditional home of British steel. It is not fair 
to judge a system of transport by vehicles of the design of a 
generation ago running upon tracks that have experienced 
twenty or thirty years’ wear. London Transport would 
appear to be proposing to cure a cold by cutting off the head c 
that is an effectual remedy, but not a helpful one. Joint 
action by coalowners, steelworkers, and the electrical transport 
industry, coupled by sympathetic legislation, could do a very 
great deal for British interests.—I am, Sir, &c., 

46 Barnfield Road, Harpenden, Herts. Hucu NIcot, 


DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.| 
Sir,—The announcement that Mr. H. P. Greenwood is to 
report on the situation in Germany for The Spectator lends 
a special interest to his review of Mr. Wickham Steed’s book 
in your last issue. His remarks on democracy in that 
review, however, will hardly tend to increase confidence 
in his judgement on German conditions. 

His suggestion that the reaction against democracy in 
Europe is a reaction against the spirit of the Versailles Treaty 
will not bear examination. All the observable symptoms 
go to show that the reaction represents much rather an 
intensification of the ruthless and aggressive spirit of that 
treaty. We have plenty of indications of the kind of peace 
that Italy or Germany, under their present rulers, would 
impose on a defeated enemy. In any case, to single out 
the Treaty of Versailles as the one test of the working of 
democracy is merely foolish. Democracies are not to be 
judged by the fact that, at one exceptional moment, a few 
of them failed to behave very much better than one would 
expect any other kind of government to behave. The only 
rational test is the kind of life they provide for their citizens 
in normal circumstances over a long period. 

Even the making of the treaty might fairly claim to be 
judged by the same standards as Mr. Greenwood would 
apply to the behaviour of Hitler's government. If the 
emotional strain of the last few years is held to palliate 
the doings of the Nazis, then the emotional strain of four 
years of war must equally be taken into account in judging 
the conduct of the Allies at Versailles. Tout comprendre, 
cest tout pardonner is, in any case, a maxim of doubtful 
validity. But when it is only applied to one side it becomes 
merely a way of distorting the truth.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. C. FIELD, 

Department of Philosophy, University of Bristol. 


COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS 


[To the K:ditor of Tar Sprecrator.] 


Sir, In the interests of efficiency in Local Government, 
may I appeal to your readers to turn out and vote in the 
County Council elections in March? I make the appeal 
in good time, so that they may first consider some of the 
vital problems involved. The county, it may be said, is 
too big for the ordinary elector to envisage as a whole. That 
may be. But the county is still an important part of our 
Jocal Government organization. Is it too much to ask 
that the elector spares a thought for it on election day, 
and records his cross at the polling booth ? 

Housing, transport, public health, education—these are 
some of the problems with which the new County Councils 
will have to deal. And they must have a mandate from 
the people, not a mere handful of the people, if they are to 
deal with them effectively and conscientiously. The various 
parties in the elect'o1 will shortly be appealing for support 
on. party lines. I appeal on grounds of civic duty.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ELMLEY. 

House of Commons. 


SENSE AND POETRY 
[To the Editor of Tur SpecraTor.] 


Sir,—Your issue of January 26th contained a letter from 
Mr. Graham. Greene concerning my book, Sense and Poetry. 
It is a good rule for a writer never to answer those who 
criticize him in the Press, but since Mr. Greene stated what 
purported to be facts about my book, and these may be 
misleading, I think it is open to me to set things right bya 
teply. Mr. Greene declares that *‘ a list of the misquotations 
in Mr. Sparrow’s book seems to indicate a rather superficial 
acquaintance with the works he criticizes”? and proceeds to 
give eleven references in support. He does not specify any of 
these misquotations, but leaves their nature to be inferred from 
his general statement that they “ indicate a rather super- 
ficial acquaintance ’’ with the authors criticized. Closer 
scrutiny may remove the impression created by this remark, 

Mr. Greene says that I ‘“ misquote” ‘**on page 149 Mr. 
Auden, on page 150 Mr. Auden, and on page 151 Mr. Auden.” 
Two or three pages of my book between p. 146 and p. 152 are 
occupied with quotations from Mr. Auden; the ** misquota- 
tions ” therein which are referred to by Mr. Greene, apart 
from errors, which I very much regret, in reproducing Mr, 
Auden’s punctuation, consist of exactly one letter (“* pay 
Brydon’s Bill’ instead of ‘* pay Bryden’s Bill ’’). 

Again, Mr. Greene says “* One page 81” (he means “ On” 
—I mention the erratum to show that no one—not even Mr. 
Greene—can guard against such slips) I ‘* misquote” Miss 
Sitwell, ** on page 133 Miss Sitwell, on page 144 Mr. Eliot.” 
The phrase used on p. 81 as typical of Miss Sitwell’s method 
may be ill-chosen, but it is hardly open to the charge of 
‘** misquotation.” On p. 133 I quote twenty lines of Miss 
Sitwell, in the course of which one letter has gone astray 
(‘‘ spired *? has become “ spined ’’), on p. 144 ten lines of Mr. 
Eliot, in the course of which the words ** Give us a light ” 
have been attached to the line which precedes them. These 
slips are, no doubt, deplorable, but they seem scarcely a 
sufficient ground for the charge of ignorance obliquely brought 
by Mr. Greene. Similarly, on p. 47 I quote twenty-four lines 
of Mr. Eliot : Mr. Greene calls this a ‘“* misquotation ” because 
in one line the word ** the ”’ is omitted ; on p. 48 the same un- 
qualified charge is brought because a single letter has gone 
wrong (** on ”’ for ** in”) and a capital letter has been reduced 
to lower case. I do not excuse these slips, but I think that a 
full confession of them shows that they do not justify the 
particular innuendo ~(superficial acquaintance with Mr. 
Eliot’s work) that Mr. Greene seeks to draw. ‘* On page 41,” 
says Mr. Greene, I “ arbitrarily alter the form of a poem by 
Mr. Tessimond.” Spaces between lines 4, 5 and lines 8, 9 of 
the poem have been eliminated to avoid the disagreeable 
alternative of running the last few lines of the poem over 
the leaf. His ‘*‘ most damaging example ” is on p. 65. where 
the word ‘“ wise” has become “rose”; I certainly owe 
Mr. Empson (whose work was being quoted) an apotogy for 
the slip; but whether, as Mr. Greene says, “a quite lucid 
passage *’ has thus become nonsense, and whether this proves 
my superficial acquaintance with Mr. Empson’s work, may, I 
think, be questioned. 

To sum up: Mr. Greene has observed a number of errata 
in my book—there are too many, more indeed than he has 
chosen to point out—and has referred to these, without 
specifying them, in such a way as to suggest that instead of 
being, as far as the argument of my book is concerned, trivial, 
they substantially affect the value of my criticism, It is 
a pity that he did not reflect that such an impression, even 
if false, is easier to create than to dispel, and that a dis- 
cussion of errata and the like must obscure the topics really 
at issue in the book, 

Finally, Mr. Greene detects at one point “ definite mis- 
representation”; at p. 147 I have “run together, parted 
only by the traditional three stops, two prose passages 
separated in the text by more than a page and by a complete 
sectional break.” As to this, I can only say that those who 
care to verify Mr. Greene’s statement of the distance sepa- 
rating these passages will find that it is untrue, and that in 
any event I cannot agree that my quotations misrepresent 
the character of Mr. Auden’s poem, though in the matter of 
misrepresentation I respect Mr. Greene’s opinion as that of 
an expert.—I am, Sir, &c., JouN SPARROW, 
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Literary 


By BONAMY DOBREE 


‘Mr. Frank Lweas has real talents asa literary causeur, and illus- 

trates with a great deal of charm his own notion that literary 
criticism when properly carried out “ becomes a mixture of 
portrait-painting and autobiography, of table-talk and 
poetry.” He has an encouraging dislike of cant, and we 
greet with joy his implied contention that neither in life 
nor in literature should one always wear an inflexible, wise 
face like Solomon in the old tapestry. So the excursions he 
takes us with Langland and Hesiod, with Ronsard, Montaigne, 
Herbert, Dorothy Cs »orne, Crabbe, Beddoes pére et ils, 
Flaubert and Proust are delightful wanderings over varied 
country, while his final chapter ‘‘ Of Silence” is, in effect, 
an annotated anthology of that seductive subject. It is a 
pleasure to float through his pages without effort (for that he 
never demands of you), carried along by his dulcet prose, 
with its slight smack of being comfortingly familiar : 

“ But here, indeed, we have passed from proverbs to poetry, 
from Polonius to Hamlet. It is, indeed, only when silence becomes 
beautiful that it becomes really mteresting to us now. Yet how oftert 
that is ! But it is the poets who have found it out : even the rhythm 
of their verses, in a way of its own, puts into practice their discovery. 
The music, the sonority, the trumpet-calls and organ-notes of 
poetry we all know: we think less often of its gracious silences. 
The poet rises—‘ conticuere omnes,’ a hush falls round him.” 

Is it a little sentimental ? Well, why should we not sometimes 
indulge that side of us? It is a pleasant vice of which 
Heaven will not often make an instrument to plague us. 

Mr. Lucas, one feels, is a genial fellow-traveller, but he has 
bad attacks of the spleen ; something has soured him against 
his contemporaries, and every now and then a vicious snarl 
-at them disfigures his most seductive pages, and one wishes 
he could have suppressed his chapter on modern criticism. 

‘For, alas, it only exemplifies his own saying that ‘* the naked 
human rage for superiority is not pretty, when its wrappings 
‘of politeness slip down and leave it bare.” It appears that 
‘he loathes his contemporaries, and abominates all criticism 
that is not of his variety, namely, amiable gossip. Indeed, 
he does not scem to understand what criticism is, the eager 
pursuit of people passionately interested in something, 
wanting to find out all about it, the why of this, the how of 
‘that, with all the relentless dissecting of his own emotions 
which the literary critic must practise. Mr. Lucas shrinks 
in spinsterish horror from this : 

* Nor is the objection simply to overmuch anatomy and intro- 
spection in reading literature or seeing drama; too much criticism 
seems to me to lead also to a certain dulling of real sensitiveness 
in another way as well. For it is not the most sensitive who chatter 
most about their artistic sensations. There is such a thing as 
reticence. ‘ What is set out for show is half sold.’ Here, too, it 
is apt to be the Regans and Gonerils who talk most glibly. That, 
at least, is my own conclusion, after years of lecturing: there are 
feclings one does not want to publish, feelings that one has blunted by 
doing so.’ 

Here sentimentality has actually become a vice, a cover under 
which to funk thought. Poor Cordelia, that she should have 
to turn University don ! 

The rage Mr. Lucas feels against his contemporaries, 
especially Mr. Eliot and Mr. Read, not only makes him forget 
his urbanity, it plunges him into gross unfairness, makes him 
contradict himself, and leads him to strange statements. Let 
us avert our eyes from his discourtesy, and come to his 
unfairness. ‘When, for example, Mr. Eliot says that Crashaw 
within his realm was a perfect poet, but that Shelley and 
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Keats, much larger figures, never grew to perfection, Mr, Lay 
distorts this to mean that Mr. Eliot thinks Crashaw greaty 
than Shelley or Keats. He is d-‘ermined to be blind 
Mr. Eliot. When Mr. Eliot emits a sigh of regret that y 
Marvell is alive now by saying “ c’était une belle ing 
comme on ne fait plus 4 Londres,” Mr. Lucas so far loses hig 
sense of humour as solemnly to demand, “ How on earth jy 
we know (even if Marvell, for that matter, had been ‘ fait; 
Londres’ )?” As for contradictions, he girds at the ide 
that art should be impersonal, yet claims for Shakespear 
that he “achieved” impersonality more completely thn 
Flaubert. He denies his own previous statements as to th 
value for art of a view of life. In his fury against Mr, Read, 
he commits himself to the view that Candide is an attack up 
the human spirit! We wonder what Voltaire would hay 
thought of that. In fact, as Vanbrugh remarked of Collier; 
diatribe, his play in the tennis court is so wild, one dog 
not know where to answer him: indeed, he is so feckles 
that though he twits Mr. Eliot for inaccuracy, he hims¢ 
flagrantly misquotes Congreve. 



























His main objection to modern critics seems to be that they 
dogmatize. Do not all crities worthy of the name do 50! 
As Remy de Gourmont pointed out, criticism is ériger a F 
dogme one’s:impressions. If you do not like it, you can lew © 
it alone, for, after all, have not critics the right to amus 
themselves in their way as much as Mr. Lueas does in his} 
Why this infolerance ? After all, Mr. Eliot and Mr. Read & © 
not claim infallibility. What they say is, if you have an ides, © 
state it roundly : it may be wrong, but at least it is somethin F 
to work on. You may, of course, prefer Mr. Lucas’s way: § 

“Contrasting Goethe, say, with Wordsworth, we may admit 9 
this view contains some truth; though remembering Socrates 


or Montaigne or Hardy, we must add that it is far from containig 
the whole truth.” 















Is this very illuminating ? Is it not better to say boldly with 
Mr. Eliot that Hamlet is an artistic failure ? (If it is not, by 
the way, why are there such mountains of controversy about 
it?) It is a pity that Mr. Lucas, with his really pretty git | 
for fair weather yachting, should embark on perilous seas, 
which, as a matter of fact, hold no allurement for him. 









And surely, on his own principles of finding what is good 
in a man’s writings, would it not be better to say, as most of 
us less fanatical mortals do, that, although we often disagree 
with Mr. Eliot’s point of view and with Mr. Read’s judge 







ments, both have contributed something very valuable t) [7 
criticism, and done much, even by way of reaction, to bring | 






us to that state of clarity Mr. Lucas so much admires in the 
French, and the absence of which he so much deplores in his 
own countrymen? Instead he prefers deliberately t 
misinterpret them, by truncated passages and false impress 
ions. In this way it is easy to make any critic look a fool. 
Let us try the method with Mr. Lucas on Spenser : 

** He has no sense of construction . . . rambling chaos. He ha’ 
no sense of character. His ideas . .. are often nothing short 0 


imbecile: seldom has a man written who was less capable 0 
the most rudimentary thinking.” 












“ Really,” another such as Mr. Lucas might say, “ thes 
ansufferable modern critics getting on their tripods! Mut 
‘they make out that one of our greatest poets was nothing 
more than a contemptible half-wit ?”” We say once more that 
it is a pity Mr. Lucas should have marred his pleasant and 
often witty book with such a regrettable display # 
ill-temper. 
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T,P. O'Connor. By Hamilton Fyfe. (Allen and Unwin. 16s.) 


A“ Lire” of ’, P. O’Connor was inevitable, and Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe was eminently fitted to undertake the task. He has 
prought to it knowledge, understanding, skill and sym- 
pathy. Indeed, as one reads _ this volume — agreeably 
compact yet fully adequate—one recaptures the spirit, style 
and easy flow of T. P. himself in his anecdotage. Mr. Fyfe 
has contrived, by judicious selections from what 'T. P. wrote 
of himself—and ‘I’, P. (how he hated to be called Tay Pay !) 
was much given to introspective analysis—and of the events, 
at times fluctuating, at others striking, with which he was 
associated throughout a long and full life, to make T. P. him- 
self assess the value of his place in history. As a man he was 
tolerant (except where Tim Healy was concerned), kindly, 
simple-minded, versatile, a charming companion with a lively 
gift for conversation, He had some remarkable, almost 
incredible, experiences of love, and when assailed by the 
absorbing passion, his mood was one of indescribable 
ecstasy. 

Notwithstanding this, Mr. Fyfe reminds us that if he was a 
dreamy idealist, he had an eye to the main chance in his ulti- 
mate marriage, realizing that by means of it he might establish 
himself in a social world out of which he could make friend- 
ships which might be of help to him in his undertakings. His 
generosity throughout life was proverbial, and was at times 
unbelievably misapplied. THis aim, * since he found always 
that he needed a little more than he had, was to have just a 
little more than he needed,” and to have it, if possible, without 
having to earn it day by day. His one ambition was to be a 
writer of books, to have a niche in the temple of permanent 
literary fame, to be able to discard for ever the anecdotal, the 
fugitive, and ephemeral, and record his interest in abiding 
passions and problems in letters of gold. But he was in per- 
petual need of money and he was doomed to the end of his 
days to live a life of earning day by day, There was something 
pathetic as well as fine in the picture of this distinguished 
Trishman in his bathechair, the Father of the British House 
of Commons, penniless at the end of his life in which he saw 
fortunes go to others from his enterprises, honoured by the 
gift of ten thousand pounds subscribed by admiring friends 
and by old foes. He said then, as he surveyed old controver- 
sies in his mellowed old age, that he ‘** felt no bitternesses left,” 
and on that day he ** felt at peace with the world.” But he 
noticed that Mr. Lloyd George, an old comrade and friend, 
was absent, and we read that “'T. P., so tolerant, so ready to 
make allowances, could not forgive him.” ‘ I will always,” 
he wrote, “* decline to have any personal intimacy with him 
again.” But it is only fair to state that at the last moment 
before the presentation Mr. Lloyd George found it impossible 
to attend, and he delegated to a colleague of Cabinet rank the 
privilege of being present and speaking on behalf of himself 
and the Liberal Party, then united. 


When one has read this book through one asks, where does 
“the one and only T. P.” (Curzon’s phrase) stand in the life 
of the country ? What of value has he left behind? There 
is no doubt that he was a great popular figure, the great 
pioneer cf that popular and personal journalism which made 
his name a household word and founded the fortunes of 
others. There is a fine fearless courage in the ideals which 
he set himself, to uphold, if need be against the world, in the 
Star which he founded. Everything was to be judged from 
the Radical standpoint. ‘ This means that a policy will be 
esteemed by us to be good or bad as it influences for good or 
evil the lot of the masses of the people.” This warm-hearted 
humanity made him too often neglect “the cold-blooded 
currency side of these operations.” 


It was his Disraeli which really shaped the course of his 
life. It was in reality merely a successful political platform 
pamphlet, destined to be a mine for the Radical orators of 
the day, and to make his name known in every debating club 
inthe country. It was through it that he entered Parliament, 
to remain there to become the oldest, most respected, Englisin 
Member. It gave him the reputation of a wild recklessness, 
and in his younger days (the Parnell days) in the House of 
Commons, and as a spellbinder on country platforms, he 


assiduously endeavoured, by the tone and temper of his 
speeches, to justify that reputation. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Fyfe’s biography is that 
which deals with this phase of the Irish “‘ Cause.” T. P. was 
Parnell’s favourite. Ireland was the invariable touchstone 
that T. P. applied to persons and politicians, and from this 
point of view the Leader, as Parnell was called, and himself, 
had much in common, But they had very little else in 
common, as the Leader read nothing but technical journals 
which dealt with engineering and the chemistry of metals. 

It was diflicult to gauge how much power and influence 
T. P. had in the Councils of the re-united Irish Party after the 
Parnell split. His most useful réle was probably that of 
negotiator, or as a begging ambassador to Irish America for 
funds for his Party. He journeyed there several times on 
what Ellis Griffith, with his sprightly wit, called “ the via 
dollar-osa.”’ But no one could say that during the last 
quarter of a century of his Parliamentary life he was a really 
great Parliamentary figure. This was in part due to the 
fact that, as he often said, ‘‘ No man can serve two Masters.” 
He often appeared oppressed by the cares of life as he walked 
up the floor of the House of Commons, hat in hand, having 
had—inveterate snuff-taker that he was—a pinch of snuff 
as he passed the doorkeeper. 

It would have been a strange irony of fate if he had sat on 
the front bench as a Liberal Cabinet Minister, as he so much 
wished at the end of his life. What a change that would have 
implied in the Irish outlook as compared with the days of 
the Self-denying Ordinance. His colleagues, however, would 
not tolerate even the suggestion. He had no enemies ; 
he had created no violent antagonisms ; he was honoured 
and. respected ; he knew the House of Commons and its ways 
well; and if he had been granted that legitimate ambition, 
his appointment to Cabinet rank would have been weleomed. 
As it was, His Majesty honoured him with the dignity of 
making him a Privy Councillor, “ the only dignity not con- 
taminated by wealth.” Ian MACPHERSON. 


Oxford and Dr. Buchman 


Oxford and the Groups. Edited by R. H.S. Crossman. (Black- 
well. 5s.) 

Tuts is a singularly valuable book—by far the most 
important yet evoked by the Group Movement. To say 
that is not, as it may seem, to over-estimate the significance 
of the Group Movement itself, for the subject of the book 
is, in fact, and necessarily, Christian faith and practice as 
a dozen senior members of Oxford University see it. For 
there is nothing new about the doctrine of the Groups except 
a certain incidence of emphasis. They lay a special stress 
on particular canons of belief common to all Christian bodies ; 
they perhaps overlook or ignore others to which they would 
do well to cail attention. But no one can discuss the Groups 
intelligently without revealing in the process what his own 
conception of Christian life and doctrine is. And such a 
revelation on the part of men like the Deans of Oriel and 
University, Dr. Jacks, Mr. E. R. Micklem (not Principal 
Micklem) of Mansfield, Mr. C. R. Morris of Balliol and others 
is sufficient to give the book an irresistible claim on public 
attention. Mr. Allen, the Chaplain of Lincoln, and Professor 
Grensted were an almost inevitable choice as the exponents 
of the Group doctrine. Both of them make interesting con- 
tributions, though Mr. Allen’s relatively extended description 
of the rise and present position of the movement is con- 
spicuously uncritical. Mr. Crossman, who sums up the 
first section of the book ably, is to be congratulated on his 
selection of contributors and his editing generally. 

Why Dr. Buchman, who came first to Cambridge twelve 
years ago, has left that university comparatively unimpressed 
both then and sinee, and achieved all his success at Oxford, 
it is irrelevant, though it might be interesting, to discuss 
here. Anyhow, the fact remains. It is at Oxford that the 
Group Movement has taken root. Oxford men formed the 
“team” that carried out the first great piece of oversea 
evangelism, in South Africa, and there (unintentionally) got 
the name of Oxford affixed to their movement once for all. 
And Oxford is, and is to remain, the scene of the largest and 
most important of the.“ house-parties ” through which the 
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gospel is mainly spread. The Movement therefore can be 
appraised with fuller knowledge by Oxford dons, who remain 
while the fleeting generations of undergraduates come and 
go, than by anyone else. Their verdict, as recorded herg, 
is inconclusive, as it was bound to be. They have written 
independently, and all of them see both the weak and. the 
strong points in the movement—among the latter its vitality 
and its new insistence on evangelism, among the former the 
dangers of mass-suggestion, of the development of a specialized 
technique of “ life-changing” which tends to be presented 
as the one way of salvation, the occasional predominance of 
hilarity over humility. 

If one contribution to Oxford and the Groups is to be specially 
singled out it must be Mr. Micklem’s chapter on Guidance. 
Here again the Groups have done no more than lay an 
emphasis of their own on a doctrine that springs from the 
very heart of the Christian faith. But it is a fair charge 
(which no doubt they can do something to rebut) that they 
have mechanized and cheapened it, and developed regarding 
it a vernacular a good deal too suggestive of the references 
of spiritualists to the revelations of mediums. Here Mr. 
Micklem, as a critic of the Groups, and Canon Grensted as 
their vindicator, find themselves in full opposition. “If,” 
says Professor Grensted, ‘‘ we are asked to abandon belief in 
what Mr. Micklem calls ‘ just-so > guidance, we are, I believe, 
asked to surrender something essential to Christianity 
itself.’ And what does Mr. Micklem mean by “ just-so 
guidance” ? The phrase in fact was coined by Dr. Vernon 
Bartlet, of Mansfield, to convey the idea of waiting during 
a “quiet time,” often notebook and pencil in hand, to 
receive God’s orders for the day—on matters often apparently 
very trivial as well as matters often of some moment. No 
one can read Mr. Micklem’s chapter without recognizing how 
immeasurably higher is his ideal for the Christian, of so 
growing into the mind of God as to find His Spirit shaping 
his decisions in every kind of unexpected emergency at every 
moment. The whole chapter deserves study, but a single 
sentence sums it up: ‘God's guidance for His grown children 
is a Word which is a lamp unto their feet and a light unto 
their path, and not a dragging blindfold hither and 
thither.” 

Reference to other chapters must be relatively brief. Mr. 
Maud, the Dean of University College, discusses the relations 
of the Groups and Group thought to the University and 
University thought, emphasizing among other things (as 
Miss Gwyer, the Principal of St. Hugh’s, does still more 
forcefully in the following chapter) the danger of the idea 
that once a young convert is ** changed ”’ himself he becomes 
forthwith fully equipped to start out changing others—though, 
it may be remarked, there is pretty good New Testament 
authority for the Group method. What is implicit, and in 
some cases very explicit, in both Mr. Maud’s chapter and 
in Mr. Morris’, on the Groups and Social Problems, is the 
criticism that the Groups tend too much to grow inward 
into themselves instead of generating intellectual and physical 
energy for the solution of the social and other problems of 
the world. Here again the Movement could make at least a 
partial reply, and it may be hoped that these chapters will 
evoke it. Its claim, for example, to be a potent factor in the 
achievement of racial reconciliation in South Africa commands 
respect. 

Oxford and the Groups is conceived in no spirit of hostility 
to Dr. Buchman’s movement. Contributions like those of 
Dr. Selbie and Mr. Wand, Dean of Oriel and Archbishop- 
Designate of Brisbane, in particular evince a deep conscious- 
ness of the value of the Groups and the service they are 
rendering and can render much more largely to the Church 
as a whole if certain faults are corrected and certain dangers 
avoided. Among the Group leaders there are many broad- 
minded enough to meditate on such comments and profit by 
them. But the ultimate value of this volume is not as a 
commentary on the Group Movement, but as a testimony to 
the quality of the Christianity of Oxford. If the writers of 
the various chapters are exercising in the University the 
influence which their selection: by so experienced an editor 
as Mr. Crossman would suggest, then Oxford may claim 
today as much as ever in the past to be fulfilling faithfully 

-and effectively its destiny as a seminary of sound learning 
and religious education, Hi. Witson Harris, 
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After Death ? 


After Death ? By Dr. Edwyn Bevan, Professor Julian Huxly 
Dr. L. P. Jacks, the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, Professor ( 
Elliot Smith, Christopher Dawson. ‘ The Spectator” Book, 
lets No. III. (Methuen. Is.) 

THE series of articles that recently appeared in the 
of The Spectator dealing with the age-long debate on the 
hope of life hereafter have now been republished as No, Ill 
of “ The Spectator ” Booklets. The closing article in which 
Dr. Edwyn Bevan surveys the contribution of his Collaborator, 
is so judicious that there is little left for a reviewer to do 
save to recommend the series to discerning readers, The 
inconclusiveness of many of the arguments in favour of 
survival is frankly admitted, and the irrelevance of many 
objections to the belief is gently but firmly indicated, 

Perhaps in the title, After Death? the indelibility of th 
question-mark is the most arresting feature. Perhaps it jg 
essential to our discipline that we must hover between hop 
and doubt. If we could be certain either way, we might be 
poorer creatures. So long as it is an open question, we shall 
feel the force of Aristotle’s contention that so far as possible 
we should live as immortals, 

I am not sure that Dr. Bevan is quite just to Profesgso 
Huxley's view that ‘‘a great part of conduct and of man’s moral 
judgements would not externally differ,” whether men hope or 
doubt. Dr. Bevan thinks the agreement between believers and 
deniers at any rate would be limited to ‘ that part of moral 
duty in which love to our neighbour is shown in seeking his 
material health and comfort.” But actually, the pursuit of 
truth in scientific enquiry, and the appreciation and creation 
of beauty, would seem to claim men’s loyalty and enthusiasm, 
even though life beyond death is held to be unproved and 
improbable. And quite manifestly there are many immediate 
this-world objectives, the tasks of social reconstruction, for 
example, or the advancement of knowledge, which are of so 
absorbing a character that those engaged in them do not 
trouble their heads much about the question of survival 
after death. 

Here a doubt of another kind obtrudes itself. May not 
this very zest, this often feverish zest, in pursuit of this. 
world objectives, mask a flight from reality, a fear to face 
the question, “ If a man die, shall he live again ?” Further 
more, if we join the ranks of the deniers, and acknowledge the 
final reign of death, is it certain that our this-world objectives 
will remain either as interesting or as lofty in character as 
they are assumed to be at present ? May we not, once we 
pass from doubt to denial, once we close the door on that 
strange persistent hope, find that our efforts are directed 
simply to securing and multiplying wealth and material 
comfort, whether for the great mass of mankind or for 
privileged minorities ? At the end of it all, may we not be 
reduced to erying Cui bono? and Vanitas vanitatum ? 

For myself, I am convinced that the hope of a hereafter 
does not arise merely as a compensation for remediable 
frustrations in our life here. Professor Huxley imagines 
that people who suffer from inner conflicts, or whose develop: 
ment is thwarted by outward circumstances, are those who 
seck compensation in hopes of another life; psycho-analysis 
and a just social order will resolve these frustrations, and 
men will live happily without a thought of survival. I 
believe this analysis is thoroughly mistaken. The hope of 
immortality rests on the discovery of positive good in life. 
It is, in its elementary form, the outcome of animal faith, 
the completion of the instinctive belief that life is worth 
while. The more we can make of life on this earth, the 
more intolerable does the frustration of death become. In 
the long run, worth-while objectives on this earth make the 
query “ After death ?” more insistent. 

One would suppose that a denial of a life hereafter would 
tend to make men more humane. — If this life is all, we ought 
surely to be most concerned to preserve the lives of our 
fellows. Actually things do not work out thus. Dr. L. P. 
Jacks rightly insists on the check to evil, especially to murder, 
which fear of the beyond exercises. Even the repellent 
eschatological sensationalism to which Mr, Christopher Dawson 
refers as characteristic of popular Protestantism in the last 
century, and which unhappily was not confined to Protcstant 
circles, served the purpose of keeping before men’s minds the 
possibility that the consequences of their evil deeds might 
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ait them beyond the grave. Professor Huxley refers to 
eg Isheviks in Russia and the Nazis in Germany as 
= is of men pursuing this-world objectives with a 
pee s enthusiasm and with no desire of personal survival. 
pe and fact that the Bolsheviks are definite deniers of any 
scaled account for their ruthlessness, for their readiness 
anny capitalists as vermin? Does the same tendency 
Fae satisfied with national survival and to disregard the 
hereafter help to account for the ugly side of the revolution 
in Germany ? It is at least curious that the two this-world 
religions which Professor Huxley cites as examples of men 
peing able to find complete satisfaction in life without the 
hope of a hereafter are both definitely immoral religions and 
poth have been guilty of deliberate inhumanity. The denial 
of the hope appears to involve the degradation of human 


nature. H. G. Woop. 


“Our Little Machiavel”’ 


The First Earl of Shaftesbury. By Louise Fargo Brown. 
(Appleton-Century Company. 15s.) 
Unper the auspices of the American Historical Association, 
Miss Louise Fargo Brown has written a very careful and 
scholarly account of the activities of that “ faery Fiend ” who 
js chiefly remembered as Achitophel in Dryden’s famous 
satire. Shaftesbury, indeed, has never quite lived down the 
villainous reputation given him by the Tory poet, and even 
Miss Brown’s determined effort to rehabilitate him by an 
unbiassed examination and use of old evidence as well as 
of some new material from the State Papers and other MS, 
collections is not entirely successful. 

Admittedly, her task has not been easy. In order to 
understand Shaftesbury one must have a clear picture 
of the factious world in which he lived; and in order to 
understand that world one must know how to cut away the 
numerous trees that obscure a comprehensive view of the 
wood, Although Miss Brown never actually loses her way 
in the matted undergrowth of documentary evidence, she 
does seem at times to have lost her bearings. Possibly 
this is because she is interested more in the historical than 
the biographical aspect of her subject, her object being 
to trace Shaftesbury’s influence in the tangled politics of 
his age rather than to give an estimate of his character 
and personality. The result is that, although she provides 
an elaborate if somewhat confused background, she never 
quite succeeds in bringing her central figure to life; we 
can follow Shaftesbury in her pages as a name only, not as 
an individual, He never takes shape in our imagination 
as he does in a few lines of Dryden’s verse, which present an 
unforgettable, if unfair, picture of ‘‘ the small Goblin” as 
busy as “a body louse ” as he fretted himself with the great 
cause of resisting arbitrary government and laying the popish 
bogey. Miss Brown does not quote from ‘* Absalom and 
Achitophel,” nor has she made as much use as she might of 
the great mass of satirical material inspired by Shaftesbury’s 
activities. Perhaps she was right to avoid prejudicing her 
case with such evidence even when it must have made her 
book more lively and entertaining. 

Nevertheless, her book is valuable if only on account of the 
two chapters she devotes to a discussion of Shaftesbury’s 
colonial experiments, His interests and popularity in the 
City, his knowledge of commercial problems at home and 
overseas were important assets in the development of his 
properties in the West Indies and North America, where the 
Ashley and Cooper rivers still commemorate his name, though, 
as Miss Brown shows, he was never to “ reap the fruit of his 
endeavours ” in that promising field. He had too many other 
things in hand nearer home, was over-eager to snatch at any 
opportunity for increasing his own power, for satisfying an 
immense ambition and feeding his personal vanity. Miss 
Brown is inclined to under-estimate his ruthlessness, the 
political opportunism which at certain stages of his career 
cannot be distinguished from unscrupulousness. Men sus- 
pected if they did not actually fear him: ‘ he is too full of 
trickes * observed Mordaunt in the first year of the monarchy 
Which Shaftesbury had done so much to restore, while his 
services to the Protector were still fresh in men’s minds. And 
It was to be the same thing twenty years later when he 
exploited the common terror of popery in order to create for 


himself the office of Protestant champion. In the years imme-’ 
diately following Oates’s revelations, na one knew precisely 
what he was up to. His motives then are clearer now, even if 
Miss Brown has confused them slightly by her over-elaborate 
analysis of the political situation. It is certain that he 
dreaded two things—arbitrary government and the Catholics ; 
and behind his personal interests and ambitions he’ was un- 
doubtedly urged on by a genuine desire to uphold the rights of 
Parliament, and by a no less genuine fear that toleration for 
the Catholics would inevitably increase the power of France 
in Western Europe, and so incidentally increase the possibility 
of Charles II ruling independently of Parliament. 

Miss Brown justly emphasizes these facts and uses them to 
vindicate Shaftesbury from the grosser charges of opportunism 
brought against him by his enemies. And she gives him full 
credit, as even Dryden did, for his wise and scrupulous adminis- 
tration of justice. In a world ridden by perjury and corrup- 
tion, by intrigue and caballing, Shaftesbury’s integrity as Lord 
Chancellor was as rare as it was admirable. And admirable, 
too—though Miss Brown very rightly refrains from exalting 
Shaftesbury into a romantic hero—was the unflagging 
industry and zeal with which, despite his physical disabilities, 
he pursued his ambition, whether in the heated atmosphere 
of Westminster or on his wide estates in Dorset, in the City, 
or in the remote swamps of Carolina—a pursuit that was to 
end in exile, disgrace and death, though not: before the 
foundations had been laid of the great Whig oligarchy that 
was to govern England for the next hundred years, 

Joun Haywarp. 


The Napoleonic State 


The Consulate and Empire. By Louis Madetin. 
by E. F. Buckley. (Heinemann. 15s.) 

M. MADEeLINn’s technique is that of a man writing contem- 
porary history. Events occur and the observations of 
spectators are Ieft not so much to speak for, as to fight 
it out among, themselves. Judgements as to the signifi- 
cance of what is being allowed to happen are rarely made, 
and the result for a period as complex and many si‘led 
as that of the consulate and Empire is confusing. Sot 1e- 
times, however, M. Madelin is driven to do what classic 
historians do continuously, sometimes he is foreed out of 
the arena to survey the scene. And what does he see ? 
What in fact is the main thesis, and from what point of 
view is it seen ? 

First of all M. Madelin sees Napoleon. His attitude is 
primarily that of the early romantic historians for whom 
the French Revolution—* Nay, the entire nation ’’— was 
incarnate in the person of a single man, or rather (to use 
M. Madelin’s distinction) Man. Accordingly he does not 
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shrink from analysing again the most over-analysed character 
in all history. The authority cited most frequently in his 
estimate of Napoleon is Napoleon himself: Napoleon has 
only to remark that the reason he seems to be prepared 
for everything is not that he hasa djinn at his elbow, but 
because he has worked everything out before, for M. Madelin 
to add “ This was indeed true. His mind was constantly 
at work, on the past, the present and the future.” Some- 
times indeed M. Madelin is forced to go elsewhere for an 
estimate sufficiently exalted. ‘Napoleon almost made one 
believe in his Real Presence” is a contemporary estimate 
quoted with approval, while the French dictator, M. Madelin 
tells us, “ towered above Caesar,” his reason being that the 
Roman was unable to bring peace. 

All this is unfortunate. For behind his hysterical personal 
adulation, M. Madelin possesses a view of Napoleon that 
is in some respects a just one. ‘To be sure it is muddled, 
Napoleon is presented both as the Man of the Revolution 
and as the inheritor of the ancien régime, and M. Madelin 
does not adequately resolve this contradiction, But in it lies, 
perhaps, the clue to the situation. 

The reason for Napoleon’s rise to power was that he alone 
eould secure, not indeed the principles that men had appa- 
rently fought for in 1789, but the material benefits they 
had gained while doing so. The Revolution had occurred 
because the social and political structure of France under 
the old régime no longer corresponded to the real balance 
of society. By 1795 the necessary readjustment had taken 
place: the bourgeois had gained the political power and 
the peasants had gained the land. Thus the two classes 
that had made the revolution were satisfied, all they wanted 
was to be left to enjoy their gains in security—but security 
was precisely what the Directory had been unable to give. 
The nobles threatened on one side, the Paris mob on the 
other ; worst of all, property itself was attacked by Babeuf. 
This, briefly, is what justifies the not novel thesis here 
advanced. Napoleon was the man of the revolution not 
because he satisfied its ideology, he did not, but because 
he made its material gains permanent. He was the inheritor 
ef the old monarchy because, the political structure of 
France being now in accord with the social, he was able 
to do what the Bourbons, lacking this necessity for 
,order, could not, he could make France a centralized bureau- 
eratic State, 

The Napoleonic State was in fact Napoleon’s supreme 
creation : with its aid he could do in times of war what the 
Bourbons could not do in times of peace, he could find 
chnough money to carry on the government, Of all his 
achievements the reorganization of France alone was of 
importance after his death and in essentials it exists at the 
present day. ‘The most serious criticism of M. Madelin’s book 
is therefore that, seeming almost to realize this, he yet treats 
the internal structure of France so perfunctorily : in a book 
of about 500 pages he devotes about 30 lines to the Codes— 
and yet those Codes were a model for Kurope in the nine- 
teenth century. On the wars themselves and on general ques- 
tions of European policy the book appears to follow Sorel, the 
general thesis being the just one that Napoleon was intolerable 
to Europe because England was intolerable to Napoleon. 

The translation is adequate, resembling Dumas. A 
reference given in the index as occurring on page 225 will 
‘actually be found ten pages later, 


: Piano and Politics 


\Paderewski. 
18s.) 


By Rom Landau. (Ivor Nicholson and Watsons 
‘PADEREWSKI is the spoilt child of fortune. He has been an 
acknowledged master of two arts, music and politics ; and— 
‘since it is, perhaps, easier to give up two careers than one—he 
thas had the wisdom to retire betimes from both. He was 
blessed with a delicate profile, a leonine head and a magnificent 
shock of reddish hair, which early became lined with silver, 
These assets, combined with a precocious talent and the native 
charm of his race, brought him to the pinnacle of fame at an 
exceptionally early age. Somebody said of him that when he 
appeared on the coneert platform he looked “ like an exotic 
bird, with a roseate crest” ; and Queen Victoria, when she 
first heard him in 1891, wrote that he played “ quite marvel- 


— 
lously ” and that he was “ young, about 28, very pale, with 
sort of aureole of red hair sticking out.” In England, he . 
for his portrait to Burne-Jones, to Alma-Tadema, on 
royalty in the person of Princess Louise. In America, “}; 
name was popular enough to make Paderewski Candies ang 
Paderewski Soap pay irrespective of tneir quality, Childrey 
were given for Christmas toys representing a little man with 
black frock coat, a white bow tie, and a huge head of flame. 
coloured hair, sitting at a piano; when a_ screw was turned 
the little man’s hands rushed up and down the keyboard, ang 
his head shook violently.” Except, perhaps, for Liszt, whos 
circle was far narrower, Paderewski was the most Popular 
pianist who ever lived. Although he resumed his playing 
after the War, his greatness was already of the past rath 
than of the present. His romantic style and his strietly 
personal interpretation of his scores belong to the taste of the 
previous generation ; and of the three masters to whom he 
particularly devoted himself—Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt— 
two at any rate are not taken nowadays quite so seriously as 
they were. Paderewski is the last of the line of great nine. 
teenth-century pianists rather than a contemporary of the 
twentieth. His dislike of ‘‘ modern ”’ music is passionate and 
sincere. 

As a statesman, Paderewski is on the other hand essentially 
modern, In no other age could a great pianist have become 
the Prime Minister of a great country at a critical stage in her 
history. Paderewski performed for Poland a service which 
an scarcely be over-estimated., At the end of the War, the 
Poles were dangerously divided into two factions. The Polish 
National Committee, in which Dmowski was the moving 
spirit, had done manful propaganda in the Allied countries 
for the Polish cause, and had won the ear of the Allied 
Governments. But the members of the National Committee 
had no following in Poland; and, above all, they were 
cordially detested by Marshal Pilsudski, already well on his 
way to become the national hero. Paderewski stepped into 
the breach as mediator. Although he had served for a short 
time as the delegate of the National Committee in America, 
he had remained aloof from Polish politics, (He had seareely 
been in his native country since he was grown up.) He was 
despatched to Poland in December, 1918, on a_ British 
destroyer, and accepted by Pilsudski, not without reluctance, 
as Prime Minister of the new Staite and chief delegate to the 
Peace Conference, Thanks to Paderewski, the rift between 
the two factions was temporarily bridged ; and _ the bridge 
held until the critical days were over. 

In Paris, Paderewski once more did yeoman service for 
Poland. He was a passionate believer in the resurrection 
of his country ; but it did not seem to him a matter of primary 
importance that the new Polish State should rule over a 
maximum number of Germans, Czechs, Ukrainians, Lithua- 

nians and Russians, or should comprise every hectare of what 
had been Polish territory two centuries ago. In short, he had 
more understanding of the mentality of Western Europe than 
of his own country ; and this asset was invaluable in his 
negotiations with Allied statesmen. He was_ constantly 
called in to remedy the unfortunate impression created by 
Dmowski’s unbending fanaticism and insatiable greed ; and 
Poland owes her success at the Conference almost entirely to 
him. He was repaid, like other statesmen, with ingratitude. 
His former friends of the National Committee despised him 
for his conciliatory policy and withdrew their support ; and 
in November, 1919, Pilsudski, in a singularly cavalier fashion, 
dismissed him from the premiership. He remained for a yeat 
longer as Polish delegate to the Conference of Ambassadors 
and the League of Nations. Then he returned quietly to his 
piano, and to his home on the shores of the Lake of Geneva. 

Nothing is more difficult than to write the biography of a 
great man who is still living, particularly where few docu- 
mentary materials exist. But, while making every allowance 
for the difficulties, one cannot help regretting that so attractive 
a personality should have been handed over to the tender 
mercies of so unskilful a writer. Mr, Landau’s account of 
-*aderewski’s musical career consists either of trivialities or of 
conventional gush. The political chapters are better in general 
outline, but teem with inaccuracies. We are told that Pade- 
rewski ‘“‘ never cared to dictate either his letters or his 
memoranda, preferring to rely on his memory or his talent for 
improvization.” The sentence—a perfect non sequitur—is 
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typical of the style of the book 5 and the last ten words seem 
= represent the method which Mr. Landau himself has 
followed. Finally, the infelicitous character of some of Mr. 
Landau’s references to Madame Paderewska has been thrown 
into relief by her death in the interval between the writing and 
publication of this book. Paderewski’s married life, so far as 
the world knows, was almost ideally happy; and even if in 
later years there were (to borrow Mr. Landau s phrase) 
“ nervous excitations,” the veil need surely not be withdrawn 
from them. In any case, to use phrases which state nothing 
explicitly, but might imply almost anything, seems inexcusable, 
JouN HALLETT. 


Sea Fever 


A Sea Lover’s Memories. By Thomas Washington Metcalfe, 
(Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue author of 1 Sca Lover's Memories is one of those soldiers 
who ought, without doubt, to have been a sailor—a sailor, 
moreover, in a century long before his own. The very titles 
of his chapters and illustrations give warning of the romantic 
and regretful note of his writing. Ships that were Ships, 
The Old Gaff-topsail Days, the Loveliness that Was, a Dame 
of the Old Regime—the words drip with the romance of 
distant days and his pride in the beautiful ships that sailed 
in them : 

“T count myself fortunate,” he begins, “in that IT was born a 
member of that great band of brothers to whom call the boundless- 
ness, the mystery, the romance, the glory of the sea.” 

The words are singularly familiar, but when we learn that 

“T never met Conrad, though I saw him once, when riding in a 
Kentish valley . .. the nearest approach I had to one whom to 
meet, in later years, 1 would have walked a thousand miles,” 
the seerect is out. 

Someone, it may have been George Moore, once declared 
Conrad to be made up of nothing but the wreckage of Rebert 
Louis Stevenson and the scraps of Henry James. Mr. Metcalfe 
might in turn be described as a mixture of the flotsam of 
Conrad and the jetsam of a Thesaurus. He is so convineed 
of the grandeur and majesty of the sea that nothing but a 
grandeur and majesty of words will satisfy him in describing 
it. So such favourite words of Conrad's as serene, mournful, 
mysterious, profound, swim about with the heaviest verbiage 
in the language, creating a ghastly effect—-and worse crime 
of all for a sailor spinning his yarn—a boring one. Mr. Metcalfe 
reiterates constantly his love of sea-romance and sea-beauty, 
but romance and beauty are the very qualities that one 
misses from his pages. Conrad, by his peculiar vision and 
his genius for words, created his atmosphere and effects 
by an intense piling up of imagery, by a sort of gorgeous 
verbosity. By the same process Mr. Metcalfe destroys his. 
Hlis big words lie dead on the page, mere dictionary words, 
without spirit. Very occasionally he elects to be more simple, 
but it is still the simplicity of the grand manner : 

“ But she was always like that, a tall and slender woman, like a 
graceful flower, a white and lovely lily, who swayed as she moved, 
whose sweet fragility when at rest, as though the bloom were too 
heavy for the lissom stalk. She was as exquisite as a figure in 
Dresden china in her delicacy . . . To aspire to love her, to handle 
her with a touch eoarsened by worldly grossness, would be, it seemed 
tome, a profanation. But she was married, though the man by her 
side was not her husband. And though he was a strong man, a 
knightly man over whose sensibilities the curtain of impassivity was 
always close-drawn, I knew that he loved her and that she knew it 
(but only at last, after these few days) and knew, too, that his noble 
mind was the fitting complement of her own.” 

The passage criticizes itself. Clearly the delineation of character 
isnot Mr. Metcalfe’s strongest point. If he has a strong point 
at all it is his love of ships ; he feels and loves the beauty of 
clippers, their white sails, their fine movements, their naked 
spars. His memories of such ships are interesting, but not 
unusual, and the sea on which they sail is always a little too 
British and the flag they fly seems to be always the same 
flag. * It has meant a lot to the world, that flag. You ought to 
be proud of it, young sir.” ‘ Well,” says Mr. Metcalfe, ‘* and 
we are proud of it, no matter how unfashionable at this 
juncture that may be. Patriotism———” But one knows only 
tco well how it goes on. ‘* What with Great Britain,” as 
Edward Thomas onee lamented, “ Britons, Britishers, and 
the English-speaking world, the choice offered to whomseever 
would be patriotie is a little embarrassing.” 

H. EF. Bares. 


The Panel Doctor 


This Panel Business. By A.G.P. (Bale, Sons and Danielsson. 


103. 6d.) 

Tue family doctor or general practitioner of today is nearly 
always a panel doctor; and it is to panel doctors that practically 
the whole of the working men and women of this country look 
for medical treatment. The panel system has now been in opera- 
tion for 20 years; so that we should have at. our disposal 
sufficient experience of its working to enable us to form a 
rough estimate of its actual achievements and of its poten- 
tialities. The system had a very bad start. Medicine is an 
art the value and eflicacy of which depend very largely 
on the good will of those who practise it; and it is unfortunate 
that Mr. Lloyd George and his advisers did not take more 
trouble, when introducing the Health Insurance Act, to 
enlist the interest and co-operation of the organized medical 
profession. Most of those who entered the service did so 
reluctantly, from sheer financial necessity. It soon became 
obvious that, so far as their pockets were concerned, panel 
doctoring paid the doctors very well. But the initial sulkiness 
persisted subconsciously as a curb on enthusiasm. For some 
years past, a new spirit has been growing up within the 
service ; and it is probably fair to say that the majority 
of panel doctors today give to their insured patients the best 
of their skill and knowledge so far as the bureaucratic con- 
ditions and limitations allow. ‘The virtues of the system 
are many. It gives to the doctor a truly professional status, 
freeing him from the sordid ignominy of haggling for fees 
and demanding money payment as a condition of relieving 
pain or saving life; and, at the same time, it enables poor 
people to select from neighbouring practitioners the one in 
whose ability and sympathy they have most confidence. 

But many defects have become obvious. With under- 
standing on the part of the administrators and a more 
uniformly good spirit among the doctors, most of these 
defects could easily be remedied, even within the framework 
of the existing Act. With many of these limitations the writer 
of this book deals critically and, on the whole, helpfully. 
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Two South African Novels 


Whistler’s Corner. By Nora Stevenson. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Ridge of White Waters. By Norman Giles. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Tne Dominions provide all the ‘“ material’? but few or 
none of the amenities necessary for an artist, but the life 
they offer calls for a robustness, an insensitiveness, seldom 
found enclosing a highly-organized nature. There have, of 
course, been notable instances where such a nature has 
managed to assert itself, but exile, suicide, or disintegration 
have often followed. Those who are. able to continue to 
look into a Dominion and write are too often the servants 
of banality, and the great open spaces in which they live 
are apt to go to their heads, so that they run a risk of con- 
veying to their readers all the emptiness and none of the 
grandeur of their surroundings. The South African novelist, 
in particular, is apt to assume, like a kind of protective 
colouring, something of the aridity of the veld which surrounds 
him. His best course, perhaps, is to choose some small 
scene, familiar and apprehensible, and describe it as well as 
he can. Mr. Norman Giles, in his latest novel, has approached a 
theme which might well make a Tolstoi hesitate, and it has 
been too much for him. Mrs. Stevenson, on the other hand, 
has been less ambitious and more successful. 

Whistler’s Corner is a sanatorium for consumptives on 
the outskirts of a dorp in the Transvaal highveld, and the 
time of the story is 1912. This is not necessarily a slight 
setting (one remembers The Magic Mountain) but it is a 
promising one, especially in the hands of a writer who does not 
merely inhabit but is aware of “ the clear landscape with its 
deathly stillness, its barrenness and dryness.” 

The sanatorium is in the charge of Emil Blut, who is unqualified 
as a doctor but is a natural and successful healer, with his 
heart in his work. Among his patients is a Mrs. Lamb, a 
fatal woman, whose lungs are very unsound and who causes 
an immense scandal and endangers her existence by a love 
affair with a handsome but scarcely respectable local. In 
trying to help her to help herself towards a cure, Blut comes 
to understand that she is a woman and not merely a patient. 
His heart is ensnared ; his position is threatened. It would 
be hard to say whether Rachel Lamb and Blut torment 
themselves or each other the most. ‘* I saw in her,” he says in 
retrospect, ‘‘a menace to my work, and she saw in me a 
menace to her pride.” There, roughly speaking, is the 
situation on which the story hangs and out of which it 
develops, conjuring out of disaster a justification of ‘ com- 
passion and love.” The character and predicament of both 
Blut and Rachel Lamb are beautifully realized, and a pro- 
tracted feeling of nightmare and suspense and tormented 
indecision pervades the whole story. But although Mrs. 
Stevenson seems to be the best woman novelist now writing 
in South Africa, and this the best book she has yet written, 
it is by no means without faults. The character of Mrs, Lamb’s 
lover is not drawn at all—he is little more than a romantic 
cipher out of a magazine tale, It might be ‘complained that 
the story is spun out and too repetitive ; Mrs. Stevensou 
adds nothing to our knowledge of the natives ; and she has 
yielded to the temptation of using one of those spectacular 
thunderstorms to end a drought and a story atonce. The ending 
is somewhat forced, and then the writing and proof-reading have 
both been careless, sometimes with grotesque effect : 

** Her head was a veritable bird’s nest of false and natural hair 
of a bright shade of red that clashed with the crimson of her blouse, 
stretched tight across her busts.” 

A double-breasted blouse, perhaps ? 

The dust-cover of Mr. Giles’s book carries & map of an 
extensive part of the African continent, and some 
extensive claims on behalf of the story, which is an attempt 
to relate the fortunes of various characters to historical 
events during the period that includes the rise of Johannesburg, 
the Jameson Raid, and the Boer War. The much-abused 
word “ epic” is also dragged in. Actually Mr. Giles has only 
tricd to follow the fashion for chronicles, ‘* cavalcades,”’ 
and other réchauffés of the past. An undistinguished story 
is padded out with references to historical persons and 
the characters show few signs of life, possibly 


also 


events ; 


owing to the colourless atmosphere in which they find 
themselves ; and there are, alas, no graces of style. 
Win.iam PLlomer, 
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Fi ti 
By Hersert READ 
Eva Gay. By Evelyn Seott. (Lovat Dickson. 
Aleko. By Kenneth Matthews. (Peter Davies. 6s.) 


The Mother. By Pearl 8. Buck. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
Susanne. By Johannes Buchholtz. (Hutchinson. 7s, 64.) 


8s. 6d.) 


Evetyn Scott is a writer of intelligence and sensibility ([ 
seem to associate her name with the days when the Little 
Review and the Egoist were the evangelists of an experi. 
mental world), and I plunged into the eight hundred Pages of 
her novel without any of my usual hesitant shivers befon 
such unplumbed depths. For the first two hundred Pages 
my enthusiasm mounted. Here, I felt, was a psychological 
romance on a grand scale which did promise to reveal the 
instincts and aspirations of a modern woman as, in their time 
Madame Bovary and Anna Karenina had done. Those first 
two hundred pages describe the precocious childhood ang 
adolescence of an American girl, and are extremely vivid and 
real, The prose style, though tending to over-emphasis and 
downright unpleasant violence (as when, in one passage, 
“half the foliage was darkly rusted. The rest was spotted 
red as if a dying man had spat on it . . . the poplar 
spilled a leprosy of leaves... ”), yet when more con. 
trolled produces a visual imagery of considerable lyric beauty ; 


* Beyond the bedroom bow, rain fell softly and continuously 
out of a dissolute immensity of dying evening sky. Along the 
street, as far as she could see, the walls of houses were perpetually 
worried by the bright, unceasing flood. The rainy smells which 
floated through the open windows almost maddened her. The 
simmering sounds which broke upon a transfixed world stabbed 
at her, rousing her to inarticulate expectancy. She sprang up 
from the couch, where she had thrown herself, and, rushing through 
the dingying halls to reach the door, dared the veranda, where the 
shower beat, and sent up spray from widening pools. The sweet 
web of the moist coolness blew against her heated face. . . .” 


There are many passages of equal beauty throughout the 
first quarter of this novel, but then the style becomes flat and 
uninspired, and, though occasionally the old vitality is re. 
covered, the general texture of the book is never re-animated, 
The reason for this change is fairly obvious. At page 200 we 
take leave of Eva, and begin all over again with a completely 
new outfit of characters, the hero being Hans Haaska, a 
complex amalgam from the American melting-pot. But he 
is quite incredible as a human being, more particularly as a 
male; and, though Miss Scott has done so well with the two 
callow lovers who disturb her heroine’s adolescence, all the 
grown men in the book strike me as preposterous and unreal, 
Eva and Hans are brought into contact through the agency 
of the War, and a new section of the book is devoted to their 
thwarted love. On page 465 we leave these characters and 
begin all over again in New Zealand with the youth and 
adolescence of Evan Garret, who finally reaches Europe as a 
painter—and such a painter! ‘ If art could contain no more 
than a nice drawing-room would hold, to hell with it! He 
wanted something stark and sumptuous and dry and glaring 
and unlike all this.” He is always saying ‘christ’ with a small 
“e¢”, and is altogether a D. H. Lawrence young man. “Oh, 
christ, if Louise—they would get away from this. Go to 
America. Walt Whitman, Indians—and playing Jaz 
Americans had verve, at least. They made you think of raw, 
fresh paint on very clean canvas. The room was hot, and 
the walls had a wavering look. He felt remarkably unlike 
himself. He hated sugar in his tea.” But Louise dies, and 
he goes to hide his grief in a French village, where Eva and 
Hans happen to be hiding their sin (for Hans was already 
divorced and married a second time when he met Eva). 
Somehow the love of this pair had never been properly con- 
summated ; Hans was not the complete he-man Eva’s pas- 
sionate nature demanded. So Evan providentially supplies 
her need, introducing complications which take another 
hundred pages to unravel. But in these pages Miss Scott's 
style recovers something of its carly freshness and vitality, 
and we end her long book convinced that she could have 
written a much better one. 
against which I ceaselessly inveigh: lack of focus, lack of 
fort. nonstrous lack of economy. And these are not artistic 
failinys merely ; for in art they constitute the lack of all 
reality, of all life. 

Aleko, after Eva Gay, is like some precious fruit after 4 
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‘Professor Neale’s Elizabeth stands 
solid in time and space, a space 
which fills all Western Europe, 
and a time of such rapid and 
intricate movement that any simple 
view of it is impossible... . . 
But above stands her genius, in 
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the tendencies that made for unity 
and good government in a nation 
by tradition factious, turbulent and 
slapdash, which sudden wealth 
was making venal and corrupt. 
This is how her people saw her, 
and how the next age remembered 
her, and this is how she appears 
once more in Professor Neale’s 
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heavy meal, I do not know whether to call it a courageous 
orasilly book. It deals with the friendship of a schoolmaster 
for one of his boys. The author, in a letter to the publisher 
which is printed on the jacket, says bluntly that the book is 
not about homosexuality. ‘‘ I have been at ‘pains to show 
that neither Martin Grahame (the master) nor Aleko himself 
is a homosexual.” That, of course, depends on the definition 
of homosexuality. The invert is not, scientifically speaking, 
a completely positive phenomenon. Rather. we are all 
androgynous, and in the infinite variations of the degree of 
the male and female characteristics in us, there is the possi- 
bility, as between any two people of the same sex, for infinite 
degrees of what is crudely known as homosexuality or 
lesbianism. “‘Aleko is a description, done with a good deal of 
psychological competence and lyrical feeling, of one state or 
stage in that infinity of gradation. Whether such a descrip- 
tion should be published as a novel (rather than as a medical 
‘ase history) depends on the degree of artistry with which it 
is done. Idonot think Aleko is very significant as a work 
of art, but it is too well written to be confined to the 
laboratory. 


3 


The Mother, on the other hand, suffers from a too deliberate 
conception of style. It is written consistently in the following 
manner ;: 

“Now it happened that in the new summer-time when the 
mother had borne her fourth child, the most evil quarrel that ever 
was between the man and the woman came to pass. It was on 
a day in the sixth month of the year and it was early summer, 
and it was such a day in that summer as might set any man to 
dreaming of new joy, and so that man had dreamed the whole 
morning long. The air was so full of languor and soft warmth, 
the leaves and grass so newly green, and the sky so bright and 
deep a blue that scarcely could he work at all.” 


The style seems familiar, and there is no need to seek far to 
find its pattern : 

“ And thus it passed on from~Candlemass until after Easter, 
that the month of May was come, when every lusty heart beginneth 
to blossom, and to bring forth fruit; for like as herbs and trees 
bring forth fruit and flourish in May, in like wise every lusty heart 
that is in any manner a lover, springeth and flourisheth in lusty 
deeds.” 


Which is from the Morte D’Arthur. Now it is possible that 
Mrs. Buck would justify her method by some theory of 
nesthetic distance. She is writing of a remote country 
(China), and her characters are peasants remote from the 
types of modern civilization. By writing in mock Malory 
she may have aimed at creating this illusion of distance 
required for the unity of her picture. But it is impossible to 
write continuously in this falsetto. style without in the end 
acquiring a falsetto imagination and a falsetto mind. In the 
end, that is to say, her world is unconvincing. For style 
is so important, that actually it not only creates reality 
when it is right, but also uncreates it when it is wrong. 
There is more than one way of good writing, any one of which 
may iHuminate some aspect of life ;_ but bad writing is merely 
bad, and the worst kind of badness is the faux bon. 


Susanne is a Danish prize novel. No one who realizes the 
conditions which determine the choice of a prize in a literary 
competition is likely to judge modern Danish literature by 
this specimen. Within the limits of its popular appeal it seems 
vaptivating encugh. It describes the rise of a baker's daughter 
into the ranks of the wealthy bourgeois, and there seems to be 
plenty of scope for sentimental comedy and tragic pathos in 
the situation thus created. But to tell the truth I had more 
respect for my eyesight than to persevere to the end of this 
novel. It is printed in small grey type on poor paper with 
scarcely any margins. There can be no adequate excuse for 
such deleterious stinginess. Good type is presumably as cheap 
to compose as poor type, and mere length is no excuse. The 
eight hundred pages of Eva Gay are clearly printed in legible 
type on good paper, and if it costs a shilling more that is much 
less than is due to its proportionately greater length. Perhaps 
in the case of Susanne a saving is effected on the text of the 
book to enable the publishers to insert forty pages of adver- 
tisements, but though the consumer always has to pay for the 


advertisements that disfigure the articles he buys (as well-as | 


the towns and the country he lives in) it is a queer sadistic 
turn of the screw to make him do this at the additional cost of 
his bodily health, 
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Finance 
Trade Improvement 


SreecH BY Mr. McKenna 

In an able address to the shareholders of the 
Bank, Mr. Reginald McKenna dealt primar} 
what he evidently believes to be the main 
the improvement which has so far taken place jn trade, : 
While admitting that such factors as increased faith | 
abroad in the economic soundness of this country, and the 
work of the Tariff Commission may have played their part 
in stimulating recovery, the Chairman of the Midland 
Bank attaches supreme importance to what is generalj 
known as-‘Monetary Policy. And I would strongly reodd 
mend those who desire to comprehend what is meant by 
“monetary policy ” and to understand how the Bank ¢f 
England can expand and contract the volume of credit 
to read the full text of Mr. McKenna’s speech, becaus 
whatever difference of opinion there may be concerning 
the conclusion reached by him there is no question at al 
as to the admirable clearness with which the Chairman 
of the Midland Bank is able to explain in simple language 
to the man in the street how this expansion and contrac. 
tion of credit, or, in other words, of supplies of money, ar 
brought about. ; 


Midlang 
ly with 
CAUSE of 


Crepit EXPaANsIon. 
It is difficult within the space of a short article to do 
justice to the very full survey by Mr. McKenna of the 
expansion of credit which in his opinion has minis. 
tered to our trade improvement. I do not think, hoy. 
ever, I shall be going far away from his line of reasoning 
if I take as a starting point the time of our departure from 
the gold standard in September, 1931. Immediately 
after that action the Bank of England raised its Rate 
of Discount to 6 per cent. and I fancy that Mr. McKenna ¥ 
himself, looking back, would approve that action as one & 
designed to prevent premature speculation and as a conse- 
quence an undue rise in commodities with an advance in 
the cost of living. This policy of caution was pursued for 
some months, but early in 1932, and when it was found 
that prices of commodities here were keeping wonderfully 
steady a change took place in our monetary policy, and 
partly, perhaps, with a view to promoting conditions 
favourable to the conversion of the 5 per cent. War Loan, 
a steady reduction in money rates and an expansion 
in crédit commienced. Accordingly, “Bank Rate was 
reduced fairly rapidly in stages, and at the end of 
June in 1932 the scheme for converting the 5 per cent. 
War Loan into a 3} per cent. issue was ‘announced and 
was successfully carried through. That scheme in itself 
‘aused a certain amount of expansion of credit, or of F 


regulated inflation, involving as it did large Government 7} 


disbursements in the shape of cash bonuses to those who 
consented quickly to convert the War Loan. Later these 
Government disbursements were further increased by the 
establishment of the Exchange Equalization Account, 
which in its turn meant that the Government disbursed 
large sums in connexion with the purchase of certain 
foreign currencies. Largely as a consequence of these 
Government disbursements and the purchases of gold by 
the Bank of England the cash resources of the banks began 
to expand and as explained very lucidly by Mr. McKenna; 
this expansion in the holdings of cash by the banks also 
expanded the credit resources of the banks and Deposits 
rose, with the result that over a period of about two 
vears they had increased by about £200,000,000. It 
is to this great expansion in credit and to the cheapness § 
of money that Mr. McKenna attributes much of the im: 
provement in our home trade, though it must be remem 
bered that although this expansion commenced fully 
eighteen months ago the first signs of improvement 
in trade were only noticeable in the late summer of last 
year. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE STATES. 

Very carly in 1938 there came also another development F 
which, while it had a disturbing effect upon the world’s 
Money Markets and upon the exchanges, had also the 
effect of stimulating a rise in commodity prices I 

(Continued on page 176.) 
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d this; but after Silence spake a 


a more ungainly Make: 
“ sgl at me for leaning all awry; 
What! Did the Hand then of the Potter shake?” 


TWISTED CLAY 


None answere 
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+ faith | ‘shers feel that this novel will create a decp 
Nd the | The Poe he MS. was examined by four readers, each 
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‘Calise ‘Author of “ Virgin’s Progress” 


1 Written with all the impudent wit and vivacity of her 7 




















Just Published 


A MAGNIFICENT VOLUME 
AT A MARVELLOUS PRICE 


ROUTLEDGE’S 


UNIVERSAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The first one-volume encyclopedia, completely 
new, amazingly comprehensive, thoroughly up- 
to-date, with a wealth of carefully selected 
illustrations. It contains a mass of information 
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ward and unknown race into the comity of 
nations, or even, at last, into the vanguard. of : 
human progress. 


**Mere statistics"’ reveal the fact that every ten 
years the Bible Society assists in the production 
of more vernacular translations than the whole of 
Christendom produced in eighteen hundred years. 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. | 
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! Finance nll 
DO U B a FE | N CO M F en A N D ! (Continued from page 174.) 
N O WoO R RY ! } America. Soon after his assuming the office of Py 
° | of the United States, Mr. Roosevelt caused that oo, 7 
“T may be older to-day, in actual years, than I was in | to depart from the gold standard and a 
1930—but I know I feel younger in spirit and much more ! eampaign for continued ease in money, credit expo: 
content in mind. For it gc — —<—. — things rye ‘and a rise in prices. Without considering en iy 
to Tok realy seria the otto ad fallen out of the | whether the means employed will in the long ne} 
“There I was—a man past middle-age, relying for his found to have been really sound, the fact remains thy 
income on market fluctuations, or having to exist on _ confidence in America was stimulated, and this EXPansiy 
34% if 1 wanted a solid investment. I can assure you the of credit both here and in the United States, com; 
future did not seem to hold much for me. Then T heard of a moment when trade depression had probably touche, 
Canada Life Annuities. I liked the idea of making sure of lowest depths, aided a general rally in confide i 
a settled income for the remainder of my life—especially as ia r 
it was cee Sa Geet could get by ne Monetary Poticy. nat 
ment. vas convinced that, tor man past middle-age, ™ e . 
ule sain “a no better way of kien wa sure — Moreoy er, it will be remembered that at the Close ye bury> 
tis Gannett Gebere. /what was on the whole a somewhat abortive Woy ae 
“Well, that was four years ago, and right through the Economic Conference last aan, © kind of general ¢ rahe 
slump period, when everyone else has been grumbling, I 'elaration of monetary policy was signed by Tepresents(ae been, 
have actually had a higher return for my money than ‘I _ tives of almost every part of the Empire, and to 4,8 which 
ever had — My ore come a lipcee statement the Chairman of the Midland Bank ah eitios 
amount, and never will. never have any more nhnancla + 4 . 91 91n} P sf 66 . withor 
worry, thanks to my Canada Life Annuity. ” And, when you = ee : sa-aueeanae aman bt = cleared  Currer 
come to think of it, the only worry a man past middle-age en soe —— 4 principle of 4 month 
has is finance.” managed currency with a view to maintaining a stabjsae ‘The ef 
Every Canada Life Annuity holder thinks and feels like : price level.’” In other words, Mr. McKenna believes thy nag 
this. Backed by a Company with more than £44,000,000 one of the surest means for carrying the trade reyinj » ks 
in assets, there ean be no worry for them. Anyone past further and for securing its maintenance is by the Hey 
middle-age can more than double their income by a Canada pursuit of a monetary policy designed to keep . a thre 
ar ey: pins Sees meee rates as cheap as possible and also to maintain a steyit) &™4 : 
5 een, ee a price level. 1t is with regard to the importance whid} Lge 
Yt Mr. McKenna attaches to monetary policy as a kind avera; 
CAN ADA REFE supreme arbiter of our prosperity that there is considg.— At the 
rie y able divergence of opinion in City circles. But while ispos 
ASSURAN LY, COMPANY personally, am not prepared to follow Mr. MeKens ~~ 
$ all the conclusions reached, I consider that he met with field | 
Established. 1847—-Incorporated. in Canada as a Limited Liability Company, | e9pnsummate skill some of the arguments which anf they! 
2 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. brought forward by his critics. One of the criticisms), i 
Cita - put forward, of course, is that a managed currency com Obvic 
stitutes a kind of artificial tampering with the value of small 
the currency. ‘‘ These critics,” said Mr. McKenna, “recog. As to 
nize that operations of the Bank of England are responsi na 
WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM for variation in the total quantity of money, and they the t: 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM ” admit that the quantity of money is a governing factor contir 
3rd EDEFION. in the price level; but so long as the operations anf} arrest 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., based upon the more or less accidental changes in thP ee 
: Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. ; gold stock they regard them as natural, whereas sud} en 
sacdioe "due" tie aeons a Seni ak paeedee operations become artificial if deliberately directed wih found 
as_well as natural.” reference to the price level.” ‘It appears to me,’ Mf datio 
McKenna added, “‘ that the critics really mean no mor — 
by the term artificial than that the conception of tF item 
at age 65, or at death if i ~~ of e- — —_ is a yo : oe 
. . ‘ Jhen they become familiar with action by the Bankdf of cu 
£ 1 000 earlier, can be provided by England with a view to keeping the price level stabkf ™ a 
payment of they will call it natural.” q Pee 
Forei 
o = forwé 
2 lah tase Will Trade Improve Further? f »« 
£24 ” oe ee 35 the ¢ 
£4] 45 Views oF Mr. Rupert Beckerr. " 
gs ‘a ” In his address to shareholders of the Westminstt® j,oy 
Bank, Mr. Rupert Beckett confirmed all that hal® crdi 
been said by Mr. McKenna and others with regan year 
to the improvement which had taken place in our hom)" 
trade, but he emphasized the point that at present t ay 
was almost entirely an iniernal improvement and pif origi 
ceeded to ask the practical question which is on th — 
A A ips of everyone, namely, will the improvement continy 
No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances _ eg expand? " For, after fully acknowledging 
than are charged by that the improvement has spread over the industrisf) Acco 
and trades of the country and has developed with if thes 
steadiness which suggests that the momentum of thf Phe 
: ° movement is as yet by no means exhausted, Mr. Becket 4.) 
e quita e e emphasized the fact that the improvement was dv) War 
mainly to an increase of internal demands. It has, i) in | 
e fact, he said, been a case of replacing stocks and attending = 
Assurance Society to repairs and renewals which had for long been postpone gi¢i, 
We cannot, however—whatever may be accomplisie) one 
(founded. 1762) in that way. by comparatively self-contained a pd 
’ like the United States and Franee—gain real promg “p< 
BD Coloma Gtnst; Landon, EC. 3. perity, merely, as Mr. Beckett said, er by taking 1 = 
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(Continued on page 178.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 





_ 


WESTMINSTER 


BANK LIMITED 





DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 





THE ECONOMIC POSITION 





PLEA FOR TRADE AND CURRENCY AGREEMENTS 





Tue annual ordinary general meeting of Westminster Bank 
Limited, was held on January 31st, 1934, at the Head Office, Loth- 
bury, E.C. The Hon. Rupert E. Beckett (Chairman) presided. 
The Chairman, having referred to the changes that had occurred 
in the directorate and in the personnel of the general management, 
went on to comment upon the bank’s balance sheet. There had 
been, he said, little change in Current and Deposit Accounts, 
which stood at something under £2942? millions, or some £33 
millions less than at December 31st, 1932. This total had remained 
% without substantial fluctuations throughout the past year. The 
Current Account figure actually increased during the twelve 
months, and it was in Deposits that the slight decrease occurred, 
The efiects of abnormal conditions were manifested in the Balance 
Sheet and Profit and Loss Account in several ways. Though 
the bankers’ deposit rate had been characterized as somewhat 
niggardly, it was all that present circumstances allowed. Banks, 
ie in seeking employment for their short funds, had been faced with 
athree months bill rate of but 13s. 1d. for the first half of the year 
and 4s, 5d. for the second, or an average for the whole year of 
1h? 13s, 9d. Though Bills Discounted appeared in the Balance Sheet 
at £42 millions, as against £67 millions in the previous year, the 
average holding throughout the year had been about £60 millions. 





“onsider. At the average rate of discount which had been quoted, it had been 
while | impossible for the bank to earn an adequate profit from this item. 
; : They had therefore felt compelled to augment their activities in 
ena another field in order to mitigate their loss of income. That 


field had been the investment market, and during the past year 
they had increased their holdings in Government securities by some 
£19 millions. It was interesting to recall that in 1929 their invest- 
ments stood at £38 millions, whereas now they were £914 millions, 
Obviously, the yield from the more recent purchases was very much 
smaller than that to which they had been accustomed in past years. 











'iticisms 
icy CON 
value of 


“roog. As to Advances to Customers, in which the effects of prolonged 
recog. F ; : I 
ponsitle depression had been most apparent, it was regrettable that the 
dd they tendency in the past year had been for the figure still to shrink, 
id , the total being £3.200,000 less than a twelvemonth earlier. The 
Y factor continuous decline in advances which was a feature of 1932 was 
ons arg arrested early last year, and the total had since remained at a 
‘ fairly constant level. This had been the common experience of 
In thee : : 
‘ > all the banks, suggesting that whilst contraction had ceased, the 
“ re | process of recovery had not yet reached the stage at which industry 
ad withh? found it ‘necessary to make substantial demands for accommo- 
¢,” Mf dation from the banks. Liability of Customers for Acceptances, 
Endorsements and other Engagements stood at £31,800,000 in 
O more & “ 2 ‘ ‘ ° 5 rIvR. © 
of te round figures last year, compared with £22,300,000 in 1932. This 


item appeared, of course, on both sides of the balance sheet, as it 
did not primarily affect the bank’s position ; it represented liability 
of customers. If the larger total were the outcome of an increase 
in acceptances and credits, they would welcome it as a sign of 
expanding trade, but, in fact, it was the result of considerable 
forward transactions in foreign exchange on behalf of customers. 
Foreign trade was at a low ebb, and therefore these augmented 


) them. Fe 
Sank of 
stable 


) forward dealings could arise only from suspicion and distrust as 
fs to the ultimate value of the various currencies of the world, and 


the consequent desire to cover every transaction, 
Prorit AND DiIvIDENDs. 

The profit for the year was £1,464,955, after making the necessary 
provisions for rebate and income tax, and appropriations to the 
credit of contingency accounts. It was less than in the previous 
year by £30,216, but would allow dividends to be paid at the same 
rates as in 1932. The similarity of the figures relating to the 
past two years was worthy of note, and it naturally followed that 
In these circumstances they were not able to put forward any 
original allocations. The dividend on both classes of shares 
would be at the same rates, namely, 18 per cent., less tax, for the 
year on the partly-paid shares, and 124 per cent., less tax, on the 
fully-paid shares. They had made an allocation of £200,000 
to the Officers’ Pension Fund and one of £100,000 to Premises 
Account ;_ this would leave to garry forward £460,495, practically 
the same amount as was brought in. 

At last year’s meeting the Chairman had alluded to the adverse 
factors which were bound to make themselves felt during 1933. 
He had pointed out that there would be a decreased yield from 
War Loan, and that the commission earned on conversion thereof 
in 1932 would not oceur again; moreover, the full weight of the 
ower lending percentage would fall on 1933, whereas the decrease 
had been gradual in 1932. They had had to meet these con- 
ditions by largely increasing their investment holdings. While 
one deplored the fact that it had been impossible to maintain the 
old proportions of advances and investments to current and 
deposit accounts, he was of opinion that the Board had taken the 
night, and indeed, the only course with a view to maintaining 
farnings in these difficult times, 
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With regard to their subsidiary, Ulster Bank, the profit for the 
past twelve months amounted to £170,470, which, in comparison 
with the previous year, showed a reduction of £18,637. The 
dividend had been maintained at the previous figure, and £50,000 
had been added to Reserve, leaving £74,013 to be carried forward 
as undivided profits. The drop in profits was fully accounted 
for by the difficult conditions experienced. The business of 
Westminster Foreign Bank, in France and Belgium, was being 
conducted satisfactorily. That Bank maintained a position of 
complete liquidity and earned a reasonable profit. 


TRIBUTE TO British BANKING. 

Proceeding, the Chairman paid a tribute to the British Banking 
system. Through the years of unexampled economic depression 
from which the country was now making some recovery, he said, 
British banks had stood with their foundations unshaken. He 
could not credit that public opinion was ready to tamper with 
institutions vital to the national life, which had come successfully 
through a time of abnormal stress, until it was convineed that the 
proposed changes carried a certainty of new advantages without 
the risk of new dangers. 

As for the general situation of the country, they could look 
forward to 1934 with more confidence than they had been justified 
in entertaining at the beginning of any recent year. Recovery, 
in its early stages, had made its appearance, as was shown by nearly 
all the accepted indices of employment, production, trade and 
distribution, and by way of corroboration he reviewed the con- 
ditions and prospects of the staple industries of the country. 


THe Economic PRosiem. 

The Chairman attributed the betterment of the economic position 
mainly to the increase of internal demand, which represented largely 
the resumption of repair, renewal or replacement of equipment in 
every branch of the nation’s life. 

He went on to say: I lay stress upon the domestie nature of the 
recovery because it leads us directly to consider how far the recent 
movement can go in Britain, in the absence of mitigation of the 
numerous impediments which at present prevent the resumption 
of active world trade. Whatever may be the case with com 
paratively self-contained countries like the United States and France, 
the British people at any rate can never gain real prosperity merely 
by taking in each other's washing. Whatever readjustments 
may be made in our national economic structure, the fact will 
always remain that Britain is compelled to buy enormous quantities 
of food and raw materials abroad, and to export her manufactures 
in payment for them. Even under present conditions, the recent 
recovery, which began at a very low level, may travel some distance. 
But it is hardly possible to forecast such a move towards prosperity 
as would absorb into work a large proportion of our two million 
unemployed, unless and until there is a far larger volume of trade 
between nations, in which our manufacturers and = shipping 
companies can participate. 

What prospect is there of greater freedom for the movement of 
world commerce ? High hopes were centred upon the World 
Economic Conference, which met in London last July, and its 
adjournment without any major achievement was consequently 
the most bitter disappointment of 1933... . All-embracing world 
agreements being apparently impossible, British policy should, in 
my view, be directed towards achieving agreement for the freer 
movement of trade and for the greater steadiness of currencies 
within the largest possible group of nations emong which such 
agreements may be immediately feasible. The British Government 
is in a strong position to pursue this poliey. The pound sterling 
remains the curreney lodestar, followed by the currencies not only 
of the entire British Empire, but of some other nations as well. 
Moreover, through the eternal British necessity of purchasing vast 
quantities of food and raw materials overseas, Britain, in spite of 
her recent change in fiscal policy, remains the most important market 
in the world, not merely to the British Commonwealth, but to many 
countries outside, in particular those of Scandinavia and South 
America, 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

If practical achievement is possible along these lines, then 
confidence in the continuance of the British reccvery movement 
will be strengthened. And, in any case, I think we may count upon 
this factor—that the internal improvement which is taking place in 
s0 many countries must, when it reaches a certain point, tend to 
overflow into the channels of international trade. We have indeed 
seen something of this kind happening already. Otherwise we 
should not have enjoyed the tangible expansion in exports of British 
products which has taken place in the past six months, converting a 
deerease of about £11} miilions in the first half of the year int: an 
increase, for the whole year, of nearly £2§ millions, 

(Continued on page 178) 
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The best example of the overflow of internal improvement into 
the channels of international trade comes, perhaps, from Australia. 
The increase in the price of wool has meant to the Australian farmer 
receipts of over £10 millions more than in the previous year. A con- 
siderable portion of this larger income he is spending in overseas 
markets, particularly in Britain. The British exporter to Australia, 
looking forward to a continuance of a better Australian demand, is 
thereby enabled to purchase more freely certain materials which he 
requires from abroad, and so the ball of international trade is set 
rolling with an increasing velocity. While we have the present net- 
work of trade retriction of all kinds, however, the pace at which the 
ball will roll must be limited. But surely its pace can be definitely 
accelerated within such a large and important group of nations as I 
have attempted to define ? 

Tur AMERICAN EXPERIMENT. 

In making this point, I do not mean that Britain can, by any such 
policy, render herself immune from the influences which derive 
from the experiments of other great nations. There are those who 
try to minimize the importance of the course of affairs in the 
United States of America. I am not one of them. On the contrary, 
I believe that just as the world depression communicated itself 
eventually to the North American Continent and developed there 
in an aggrayated form, so the real recovery of prosperity by tho 
United States would, with equal certainty, be reflected in the better- 
ment of the fortunes of other countries, including Britain. 

Few people in this country, perhaps, realized the extreme gravity 
of the position, economic, social, and financial, into which the 
United States had fallen when Mr. Roosevelt took office. The posi- 
tion called for bold leadership and emergency action. The despair 
of an entire nation had to be turned to hope. Mr. Roosevelt, since 
he assumed office, has not produced a hundred per cent. magic, but 
he can point to definite progress, to important improvement in tho 
morale of the people, and in the volume of employment, production 
and trade. No emergency measures on the scale which he has been 
bold enough to try could ever fail to include serious mistakes. But 
for us who watch from outside, it is surely the saner and the more 
helpful attitude to express sympathy and goodwill in the aim of the 
President’s programme, than to carp at and criticize every move in 
the gamo which we do not quite understand. 

We may recognize with frankness that, in certain directions, 
American policy has presented us, and indeed the whole of the 
outside world, with new difficulties and disappointments. It was 
the determination of Mr. Roosevelt to pursue the experiment of 
the depreciation of the dollar that brought the World Conference 
and all its hopes to frustration. We cannot complain of this, for 
circumstances of dire and pressing difficulty compelled him to 
shape his policy solely by the requirements of the internal situation 
of his country. In other words, they compelled him to think first, 
fore.nost, and all the time, of means for raising the level of American 
internal prices. Towards this goal he was obliged to press, without 
giving consideration to the effects which his policy would produce in 
other countries. It is, however, the American factor, more than 
any other, that seems to preclude the possibility of any major 
workl-embracing agreements in the near future. 

By his latest step in establishing an Exchange Control Fund, 
Mr. Roosevelt has introduced a new element into the situation. 
The purpose of that Fund, it should be noted, is different from that 
for which our own Exchange Equalization Fund was created. The 
British Fund was intended, and has been used, only to mitigate 
violent exchange movements, caused by waves of speculation or 
sudden movements of nervous capital. The American Fund, on 
the other hand, has the avowed purpose of holding the dollar at a 
certain level, and at a level which appears to be lower than is 
justified by cconomiec circumstances. ... The question arises 
whether the British Equalization Fund will be used to counteract 
the effect of American operations. Such a conflict is unlikely, 
unless it were proved that a 60 cent dollar was having a detrimental 
influence on our export trade. . .. It is more probable, however, 
that the British Fund may serve to support the £ in the event of 
any strong buying of francs by the American Fund, and to correct 
any artificial undervaluation of the £ and overvaluation of the france. 

We, in this country, had reason to be satisfied that the worst of 
the depression had been left behind. The pound, though still off 
gold, was perhaps the best respected currency in the world, whilst 
British credit had made a notable advance from a 5 per cent. level 
to a basis below 34 per cent. The Chairman hoped that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be able to give the nation, 
without departing from the path of sound finance, some relaxation 
in the burden of taxation. Such a tonic would do much to stimulate 
confidence. 

He renewed the plea he had made a year before for freer spending 
by public authorities on really useful works of public utility. He 
regarded the policy of slum clearance as not only in the naturo of 
public utility, but as a national investment of a high order, which 
would create a maximum amount of industrial demand, spread over 
the maximum number of British industries. 

The Chairman concluded on a note of sober optimism. The 
steadfastness and courage of the people of this country, he said, had 
borne fruit in a revival of confidence. The improved outlook in 
affairs, internal and domestic, had been the immediate result. 
This should enable us to make headway in a consistent and 
strenuous endeavour to find solutions to the many difficulties still 
oppressing éxternational trade, whereby we might earn the goodwill 
of all nations and add to our own happiness and prosperity. 
(Applause. ) 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted and other 
formal business transacted, 
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each other’s washing.” We are a_ nation depend 
upon having to make payment for our imports of foo} 
stuffs and raw materials by an adequate volume , 
exports, and not until there is a far larger yolung : 
trade between nations in which our manufacture, 
and shipping companies can participate can we ho . : 
obtain such a revival in trade as will once more redyy 
our figures of unemployment to modest dimensions, 
EXTREME NATIONALISM. 

It had, of course, been hoped that the World Economie 
Conference held in London last year would have marked 
the beginning of a great movement in the direction of 
international co-operation. Instead, however, and partly 
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perhaps, as a result of the breakdown of the Conferene pas hes 
policies of narrow economic nationalism are still j, Bin se 
the ascendant and I entirely agree with Mr. Ry subjec 
Beckett in his emphasis of this point, for until there jg Me! 
a greater spirit of internationalism, at all events jy os 






everything pertaining to trade, it will be impossible tp 
achieve anything like world prosperity, and it is word 
prosperity which is essential for every country, and 
especially perhaps for the welfare of Great Britaiy, 
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I find it a little difficult to determine Mr. Rupert i 

Beckett’s precise attitude towards Mr. Roosevelt's policy [practice 

in the United States. He is undoubtedly right in maip. row 
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taining that the President had to deal with a far mor 
difficult and serious situation than is realized here, and 
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that fact, of course, explains a good deal in his policy Beepressi 
which may have received undue and sometimes hanh Be! yas 
criticism. Mr. Beckett, however, is not merely sym. FY gai 
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pathetic with America’s difficulties, but is apparently 









prepared to take a fairly indulgent attitude towards the [Bot Engl 
huge borrowing by the U.S. Government and even the Ft 
extreme nationalist view which, in the case of America, f°" ™ 
is apparently excused by Mr. Beckett on the score of the Bg) 1o 
greatness of the emergency. I am glad, however, to note Boi the | 








that as regards the devaiuation of the dollar and the set- Bshould | 
ting up by America of the Exchange Equalization Fund ney 





Mr. Beckett is disposed to be more critical. In particular, Bre titi 







he is on strong ground when he challenges the idea s0 Bentirely 
prevalent in America that this Exchange Fund differs in Bprincip: 
Even w 





no way in its object and purpose from our own Exchange 
Equalization Account. Of course, it differs greatly and 
Mr. Beckett made it very clear where the difference lies, 
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Great Britain was literally driven off the gold standard by Bincrease 
foreign demands for gold and her exchange became the vicage 
prey of speculators, while our peril was increased by the Fy. Ge 
fact of our adverse trade balance. We had not artificially Bauthori 
devalued our currency at any particular level which we Pérom gc 
thought would stimulate our trade, but were grimly Firs 
holding the fort for the time being, hoping for conditions though 
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favouring a gradual stabilization. But the United States 
has chosen to. devalue the dollar at a level which, as Mr. 
Beckett quite truly said, is regarded by the whole world 
as an excessive devaluation and, as proving the justice 
of the world’s view, President Roosevelt has been engaged 
for weeks in forcing down the dollar by artificial means in 
the shape of huge purchases of gold in foreign markets, 
notwithstanding the fact that the largest proportion 
the world’s total supply of gold is already held by the 
United States. If, therefore, this American Exchange 
Fund of 2,000,000,000 dollars is to be put into operation 
to make the scheme of devaluation of the dollar effective, 
the question naturally arises whether the Britis 
Equalization Fund will be used to counteract the effet 
of American operations. In other words, will there bes 
currency war? Needless to say, the Chairman of tht 
Westminster Bank deprecated any such event as 4 
currency conflict between the two nations. 
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Menticipan OUTLAYS. 

At the conclusion of his speech Mr. Beckett refertel 
once more to a point which was an outstanding feature? 
his speech a twelve-month ago. He was, last yet 
strongly of the opinion that the time had coine whet 
public authorities in this country might be encouraged ty 
(Continued on page 180) 
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“ONOMie 
marked 
tion ot ; reneral meeting of the Midland Bank Limited 
partly, ie en bawuesy 26th, 1934. The Chairman, The Right Hon. 
ference, McKenna, said in part : ; 
still jy [In several previous addresses I have spoken on monetary policy, 
R subject which has necessarily involved discussion of the functions 
upert re Bank of England. IL have done so because the matter is of 
there is nicotore concern to the shareholders of a clearing bank; our 
ents in ily operations are directly influenced by the policy of the central 
sible to Mhank, and the whole trade of the country is deeply effected by 


. Happily, the Bank of England has aequired an unrivalled 










8 world Seputation for complete disinterestedness. It is actuated, not 
ys. and Ny motives of profit, but, within the limits of its independence, 
Britain, id its view of what is best in the public interest, and its action 


jas therefore to be judged solely by the test of economic need. 
It is now well recognized that an adequate supply of money 
s. essential to sustained business activity. Nothing in monetary 


ppraetice js more certain than that contraction of the volume of 


Rupert 
$ poliey 


1 Main money, or even failure to secure an adequate inerease, tends both 
lireetly and indirectly to put a brake upon business of every 
T More Brind, and to produce the very troubles—unemployment, unre- 
Te, and uncrative commodity prices, unbalanced budgets and general 
- policy depression—which have been apparent in almost every country 
; harsh feof the world in the past four years. With expanding population 
: and production we need some expansion in the supply of money, 
y sym- or it will inevitably follow that consumption will not keep pace 
arently Byith production. It follows, then, that the policy of the Bank 
rds the [Bof England is of the utmost concern to everyone, for no one escapes 
en the the effects of general depression and not one of us fails to benefit 
. fefrom sustained prosperity. 
— GovERNING Factors 1n CentRAL Bank Poricy. 
of the So long as we were on the gold standard the freedom of policy 
to note Bot the Bank of England was limited by the requirement that it 
the set- [should maintain effective parity at the statutory figure between 


terling and gold, but this restriction was removed when the 
Gold Standard (Amendment) Act was passed, in September, 1931. 
The title of the Act is euphemistic—in effect it did not amend, it 
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idea so entirely suspended, the gold standard and along with it the 
ffers in Bprincipal limitation on the Bank of England’s freedom of action. 
| ‘Even while operating on the gold standard the Bank of England 
change F i k : : 

ly and ad a considerable field for the exercise of independent judgement, 
HY an Pout with the removal of the statutory obligation its powers over 
ce lies. Bethe quantity of money were so wide, whether in the direction of 
lard by increase or decrease, as to be for practical purposes unrestricted. 


It therefore became urgent that the Bank of England should be 


me the 2p - : 
given some definite guidance as to its future policy, and obviously 


by the the Government alone could have the necessary power and 
ificially authority to instruct the Bank. For some time after our departure 
ich we From gold, official policy in monetary affairs was uncertain, though 
grimly bexpressed at first in definite acts of deflation. Later an expansion 


sof the supply of money was undertaken, with admirable results, 


ditions pthough it still remained doubtful how far this represented policy 


States Byith a view to trade, and how far it was to be regarded as an 
as Mr Bineident of the needs of public finance. Last July, however, at the 
> world Pronclusion of the World Conference, a statement of the greatest 
Pw. mportance was issued—I refer to the declaration of monetary 
Justice policy signed by representatives PERRIS ee eg ea 
poliey s y representatives of almost every part of the Empire, 
ngaged neluding the Chancellor of the Exchequer. This statement cleared 
ans Ih Rup all doubts, and formally adopted the principle of a managed 
arkets, curreney with a view to maintaining a stable price level. 
tion of This declaration may well prove to be the most important 


profession of faith that the world has yet had on the subject of 
monetary policy. It accords with an immense advance in public 
ippreciation of the conditions of modern business life. The price 
devel of commodities in daily use is recognized as the measure of 
lability in the value of money, and the maintenance of such 
ability as the proper objective of monetary policy. Gold is by no 
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BritistBneans to be permanently discarded, but it is not to be reinstated 
e effect ts the monetary standard until adequate safeguards are provided 
re bes bgainst the risk of its becoming once again the uncontrojled master. 
of the iold Will still serve its purpose in the machinery of international 


rade and finance, but it will be a controlled gold with a more or 
‘8 stable value measured in commodities. ; 
THe Resutts or MONETARY EXPANSION. 

The advance here recorded in our monetary ideas is very 
markable, and not less remarkable is the advance in our practice. 
whe Government policy of cheap and abundant money, primarily 
Embarked upon for the special object of converting national debts 
0 lower interest rate s, has been in force consistently for nearly 
Wo years. The success of the policy in maintaining the general 
Verage of prices at a level which renders production profitable 
§ today beyond question. World trade may still be disorganized, 
he exchanges chaotic, international dealings hampered by pro- 
ubitive tariffs, quotas and other restrictions ; yet, notwithstanding 
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all these obstacles, often described as insuperable, the trade of 
this country by universal acknowledgment has for many months 
been making steady and gratifying progress. 

The facts of business show clearly the effect of abundant and 
cheap money, though the steps by which it operates are sometimes 
a little obscure. An expansive monetary policy becomes effective 
through purchases, first by the Bank of England and later, on a 
magnified scale, by the joint stock banks. These purchases, 
mainly or wholly of securities, create a supply of entirely new 
money which passes into the hands of the sellers, who themselves 
become buyers of other securities or use the money in trade. A 
new demand is thus set up right through the whole range of 
securities, and the transactions give rise to profits which sooner 
or later will be invested or spent. The investment or spending 
ot profits provokes a new demand for the products of industry, 
and gradually the effects of the monetary expansion become 
translated into an expansion of trading activities. Meanwhile 
the abundance of short-term money and the higher prices of 
securities encourage conversion of debts to lower interest rates, 
while expanding trade, both directly and indirectly through its 
strengthening of confidence, stimulates further capital develop- 
ment. Thus the flow of business runs more freely through a whole 
series of channels. Obviously it takes time before the new money 
finds its way into industry, but sooner or later, under the banking 
and tracing conditions of this country, it must do so. The supply 
of an adequate quantity of money is now seen to be as certain 
in restoring trade and employment as the eurtailment of the 
required supply is certain to restrict them. 

RemovaL or Statutory Restrictions, 

These, then, are the first fruits of our new-found independence 
in monetary affairs, following the removal of statutory restrictions 
upon the central bank and their replacement by wisely conceived 
and clearly enunciated Government policy. It must not be over- 
looked, however, that the new policy of regulating the supply 
of money in such a way as to maintain the price level imposes 
a far more difficult task upon the central bank than mere con- 
formity to the obligation to keep the pound sterling at a fixed 
gold value. A pure managed currency calls for a much higher 
degree of knowledge and judgement in action; and even if these 
qualities were found in full measure the task of the central bank 
would become impossible if our monetary system were not as 
highly organized as in fact it is, or if the British people were 
addicted to panic and hoarding. 

No government or central bank, however, can move very far 
in advance of public opinion, and it is fortunate, therefore, that 
the conception of monetary stability in relation to the price levet 
is now widely accepted by the general public. The trading and 
industrial community in particular no longer regard fixity of 
exchange rates as the true test of stability. They recognize with 
conviction that, while external stability is very desirable and is 
a proper objective of financial policy, it is secondary in importance 
to stability of purchasing power over the commodities we use 
and consume, taken in their whole range. We must not suppose, 
however, that the world is of one mind upon this subject. It is 
true that President Roosevelt's recent message to Congress lays 
down principles which are quite consistent with the objectives 
of the Imperial declaration, but generally speaking outside the 
British Empire the conception of a managed curreney finds little 
acceptance ; and even among ourselves there is still an important 
body of opinion which holds that the effort to maintain stability 
of the internal price level by means of monetary policy is doomed 
to ultimate failure, 

MONETARY MANAGEMENT. 

Mr. MeKenna then dealt with some of the objections commonly 
advanced against monetary management designed to this end, 
and observed : 

Much of the scepticism regarding the practicability of wisely 
managing a currency with no fixed gold value is due to false com- 
parison with experiences of other countries. We are warned, for 
instanee, of the perils of inflation by reminders of what happened 
to various currencies in central Europe after the War, whereas 
in fact the warning is quite irrelevant, for the fate of those currencies 
was the result of irresistible pressure on governments to spend 
limitless amounts without regard to taxable capacity or true 
borrowing resources. We are told, again, that the partial dis- 
appointment in America of great hopes based largely on freedom 
of monetary management is a heaven-sent warning to this country 
to return with the least possible delay to the only sound basis, 
gold. Here again the warning, which grossly underrates the 
improvement actually achieved in America, is irrelevant. President 
Roosevelt has to battle against difficulties which our autherities 
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are happily spared. He is called upon to bring about business 
recovery at the same time as he undertakes great social reforms 
which elsewhere have taken generations to achieve; and he is 
required to do so largely through the instrumentality of an unre- 
sponsive banking system, and in face of the problems created by 
inveterate habits of speculation and occasional proneness to panic 
and hoarding. The position has no parallel in this country. 

What, then, should be our monetary policy for the immediate 
future ? Briefly, it should be to go on as we are going with the 
consistent maintenance of cheap and abundant money supplies. 
For the time being there is no need to concern ourselves with 
any metallic basis for our currency; the international situation 
seems unripe for the restoration of a universal monetary basis, 
and the gain from universality is the only consideration which 
should be allowed to tempt us back to a metallic standard. Our 
own standard, based on the general commodity price level, is the 
one best suited to the needs of the great masses of population 
throughout the world, for not only is the pound sterling readily 
acceptable everywhere as a means of payment, but it is now 
managed with a view to ensuring that debtors shall be called 
upon to pay no more in value than they have borrowed. It is 
true that the restoration of exchange stability is much to bo 
desired, but if the price to be paid for this convenience is too high 
we must be content to defer it. Meanwhile, until the world has 
learned how to secure exchange stability without jeopardy to 
stability of purchasing power, our inflexible task must be to 
demonstrate that wise management of a monetary unit with no 
fixed attachment to gold is both practicable and in its results 
highly beneficial. 





Tre Past YEAR. 

After dealing with the position and progress of the bank Mr. 
McKenna said : 

The earning capacity of a bank is extremely difficult to estimate, 
and the task of ensuring an even and adequate return to share- 
holders on their initial investment—which, by the way, is far larger 
than the mere figure of paid-up capital—is one of great complexity. 
There is not and cannot be any accurate and reliable system of 
costing such as can be applied to a trading or industrial company, 
for we do not buy and sell, nor do we render services for a scttled 
scale of fees. Our outgoings are almost entirely what a trader or 
industrialist would describe as ‘* overhead costs.” 

Let me give you a few facts on this point. It is estimated that 
last year we dealt with approximately 200 millions of cheques and 
similar articles drawn on or paid into customers’ accounts. The 
total of debits to customers’ current accounts represented alone a 
sum of nearly £10,000 millions. These figures give some impression 
of the magnitude of services whose value cannot be expressed in 
pounds, shillings and pence. Again, the bank performs innumerable 
services—for example, the collection of coupons, purchase and sale 
of investments, safe custody of documents and so on-—many of 
which are rendered free of charge and on all of which it is extremely 
difficult or impossible to put a price. I can best give a rough indica- 
tion of their aggregate cost by quoting the figure for our staff charges, 
which last year exceeded £5 millions. That sum, along with all 
other costs and with provisions against possible losses on advances 
and in other ways, has to be covered in the main by the difference 
between what we earn on our assets and what we allow on credit 
balances placed with us. 

Lonpon Deposrr Rate. 

The very large volume of overhead charges shows how erroneous 
it is to draw any inferences from direct comparisons between the 
rates the banks are thought to allow on credit balances and the rates 
they are thought to charge on advances. In particular the London 
deposit rate, commonly known as “ L.D.R.” is a conspicuously 
false guide, for that rate applies chiefly in the London area, whereas 
the average interest allowance on money in the provinces is con- 
siderably higher. The London deposit rate, in fact, provides no 
guidance at all to the voluine of our outgoings on account of interest 
or the extent of their variations from time to time. Again, it is 
far from the truth to regard the rates on bank advances as repre- 
sentative of the rates earned on all the funds placed with the bank. 
Advances now amount to only two-fifths of our deposits, and the 
rest of the money placed with us can be employed only in ways 
which yield on the average far lower returns. This fact has parti- 
cular force at the present time, when the proportion of advances is 
unusually low ; but it applies in only slightly less degree at all times, 
for the bank must constantly maintain a large proportion of assets 
which, while less profitable than advances, have tho virtue of greater 
liquidity. 

I have devoted some time to these matters because of misconcep- 
tions, unfortunately common, as to the possibilities regarding 
‘*‘ cheap money ” and the precise manner in which it contributes to 
trade recovery. For the reasons I have mentioned—chiefly the 
very large volume of inelastic overhead costs—the margin between 
rates allowed on credit balances and those charged on advances 
must inevitably tend to be wider when rates in the money market 
are low. We endeavour to secure, by economies in all possible 
directions, that the margin shall not grow unduly, and competition 
between the banks ensures that it shall not be wider than is neces- 
sary, having regard to the maintenance of a just balance in the 
relative positions of the public, the shareholders and the staff. 
{ need only observe, on this last point, that a further all-round 
reduction of one per cent. in the rates on advances, if existing rates 
on deposits were maintained, would entail either a one-third cut in 
salarios or almost complete suspension of dividend payments. 

The Report was adopted, other ordinary business was transacted, 
and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to tho 
Chairman, 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 178.) 


spend more freely on really useful works of, 
During the year there has been some relaxation of i 
restrictions imposed upon such expendi 


mp \ ture, but 
Beckett maintained that there is room for more 4, 


done, and I conclude my comments upon his ¢ 
by quoting what was nearly his final remap, Ik 
said : 
“TI rogard the policy of slum clearance as not only in the 

of public utility but as a national investment of a hisk al 
Such a policy, if it includes the provision of dwellings at an eq, “ 
rent and with convenient access to the factory and the worlah 
will add both to industrial and to social efficiency, The me 
cipalities, with the advantage of cheap money, and with 
opportunities which they have had, and still have, to mal 
existing terminable obligations to lower interest rates, an ved 
in an unusually favourable position to afford to push on with 
of this kind. Such schemes, I may remind you, are of a pay 
to create the maximum amount of industrial demand oil 
over the maximum number of British industries. In the 
stage of economic recovery which wo havo reached, I belgy 
that a stimulus of this sort may prove of great value, Provide, 
that it is confined to reproductive work of a character definite 
needed in the national interests.” 


Public util 


Schon 


Artnur W. Kinny, 
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Auruoucn it is true that Sir Robert Horne is already 4h 


director of many important companies, 
directors of the Great Western Railway have acted wig) 
in electing him as the new Chairman in succession to th 
late Viscount Churchill. Sir Robert Horne is a man ¢ 
considerable business ability and also of business driv 
and provided that due attention is given to the manager) 
posts continuing to be filled by well qualified men and every 


encouragement given to them in the matter of initiative, [F 
think that Sir Robert Horne possesses just the qualitig) 
which should be helpful to the Railway industry—and If 


am thinking particularly of Railway shareholders—in dealin 
£ : ) y 


with some of those problems affecting Railway profits whichf 
are not, perhaps, so immediately concerned with the actulf} 


practical working of the Railways. 
* * * * 
Tne Late Lorp REVELSTOKE. 

Although business in the City of London may be pr 
marily associated with the sordid task of money-making 
there is no place where high character and _ high prineipls 
are more clearly recognized and honoured. And although 
the late Lord Revelstoke may have been a less prominet 
figure in the City than his distinguished brother, Joh, 
who died in Paris some five years ago, there was a gener 
recognition of his ability and of his fine character. On mor 


than one occasion in the course of his annual addresses tof 


shareholders of the United Kingdom Temperance and Gener 
Provident Institution, Lord Revelstoke displayed his dee 
eoncern at the lack of international co-operation. Sone 
two years ago when world depression was nearing its deptls 
and international trade was checked by the artificial contr 
of exchanges by the different Governments, he said: 
“We see the delicate mechanisin of exchange crippled by arbi 
trary control.... Worso than all, we see standards of honoit 
debased, and good will, the leaven which ought to permed 
humanity, slowly perishing; while distrust, that fear of o 
neighbour which it is the mission of Christianity to dispel, spreai 
like a pestilence from day to day.” 
® * * * 


And more recently when commenting upon the develop: 
ments in the United States, Lord Revelstoke showed himstl 
to be clearly in sympathy with what he believed to be the 
high aims of the President. Referring to a then recently 
published Essay in which President Roosevelt made Ws 


of the words ‘I believe that we are at the threshold ofa 4 
I believe 


fundamental change in our economic thought. 
that in future we are going to think less about the product 
and more about the consumer,’? Lord Revelstoke said: 


“Tf this is, as I believe it to be, the voice of America making 


itself heard, in simple language, through the mists of artificiality 
and restraint, and if the American people are really standing 
the threshold of a new era, it is difficult to resist the conclusiow 
that the world’s recovery and the liberation of mankind may 0 
be so far off as is sometimes supposed.” 


The crowded congregation at the Memorial Service, whicl 


was held last Tuesday at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, testified ty 
the honour in which Lord Revelstoke was held in the City. 
A. W. K 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 71 
By XANTHIPPE, 
4 prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
[ P solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. 
ars ¢ should be marked * Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
ened not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
“or ned before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
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ACROSS 

1. Had a benefit at the Ports- 
mouth Theatre. 

10, Nobody hurt him. 

14,19. Old Nick in Scotland. . 

15. Often driven off, yet re- 
mains in position. 

16. Not the (docked) seience of 
nasty old women. 

17. Famous Italian monastery, 

18 rev. 63 feet. 

19, See 14. 


. Uplift that is part of an 
architect’s work. 
4. Addressees of famous corre- 
spondence, 
There is a brand-new ruler 
here. 
6. A Greek play, leg before. 
7 rev. ‘The bird has lost a final 
article. 
8. Napoleon became this when 
he won this reversed. 
9. Egg Ind. Rad. (Not by- 
; ‘ election advice, but an 
20, Has received a set-back in anagram.) 
America. R 11. Modern poet. 
9] rev. In Chile without a horse. 12. Mine beyond the Pvrenees. 
26, Island. ; 13. Votes, when mixed, are. 
26, Written to in Scotland. 22. Lacking in itself reversed 
27. This carrier begins a scare- when 35 is added. 
crow. : 23 rev. Endless, but 
28 rev. There's an uproar at one Dickens hero. 
end of the vehicle. 24 rev. Fruit. 
32. Behead a precious stone. 29. Military initials. 
33 rev. Beginning of the longest 30. More military initials. 
word in Shakespeare. 31. Break-maker. 
$4 rev. The B.B.C. has recently 35. See 22. 


told us how to pronounce it. 
SOLUTION TO 


36, 14, both rev., require. 
37. Revival. CROSSWORD NO. 70 


 ] 


papery 


38, Motor-car or newspaper 
initials, X 
DOWN D| 1 

1, When Hamlet spoke of 


‘ 


‘some quantity of barren 
——-s,” he did not know this 
one. 

2, Not quite swimming, but 
marking, 





No. 70 NOTES. 
12 ac. Bombastes Furioso. 
17 ac. ‘* A wife in every port.” 
25 ac. Tribunals, 
26 ac. Arthur Machen, The Three Imposters, 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The Winner of Crossword No. 70 is Mrs. Ryder, Thurlow, 
Suffolk. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office; 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital... as eon - £4,500,000 











eserve bund 6é6 a aa oe we £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ... sae am a en a £ 2,000,000 
eserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


THEATRE. 





WESTMINSTER. Victoria, 8.W.1. Adm, 2/5 to 10/6. 
Evenings at 8.50. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2.30. 
ANMER HALL presents SATURDAY’S CHILDREN. 
By Maxwell Anderson, revised for England by Cecil Madden 
COLIN KEITH-JOHUNSTON, JOYCE BARBOUR, DOROTILY HLYSON, 


Preceded at 8.30 by E. THORNLEY-DODGS 
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NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


=| FEBRUARY. 


DIVORCE LAW REFORM 
= By Lieut.-Colonel Sir ARNOLD WILSON, 
=| K.C.1.E., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
: BRITAIN AND EUROPE 

By Major FE. W. POLSON NEWMAN 


SPAIN AS A REPUBLIC 
By W. HORSFALL CARTER 
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After 
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AUSTRIA AND THE VATICAN: A 


CHECK TO NATIONAL SOCIALISM ? 
By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


{ 

The February number also contains articles by 
| Fk. Britten Austin, H. V. Hodson, Sir Ross Barker, 
| K.C.1L.E., C.B., J. G. Crowther, Malcolm Burr, D.Sc., 
| =I Delmar Harmood Banner, John Sparrow. 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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Intending Subscribers are 


Specimen copy, and particulars of a Special 


3s. net. (Prepaid), post free. 





Annual Subscription 36s. 
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wlll CONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.6.2 








THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


February, 1934 CONTENTS : 3/6 net 
WILL DEMOCRACY SURVIVE? 
By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT SAMUEL, M.P, 
NOTES ON THE POLITICAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE ROOSEVELT 
EXPERIMENT By Sir NORMAN ANGELL 
THE PROBLEM OF THE By PHILIP CARR 
THE MALTA SITUATION By Major E. W. POLSON NEWMAN 
SPAIN AFTER 'THE ELECTIONS By HENRY BUCKLEY 
THE INTERNATIONAL POSITION OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
By GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 
By CYRIL E. M. 


SAAR 


THE FUTURE AND PROSPECTS OF LIFE JOAD 
STANDARD PRICES IN AGRICULTURE By MONTAGUE FORDHAM 
THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF GERMANY By JOHANNES STEEL 
BEHIND THE SCENES OF THE FIRST DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 
y Dr. ALFREDO VON WEGERER 
By ANNIE O’B. CHRISTITCH 
By MARY BRADFORD WHITING 
By GEORGE GLASGOW 
in the Air; Japan and 


KING ALEXANDER OF YUGOSLAVIA 
OLYMPIA MORATA, 1526-55 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Armaments and the Diplomatists; Disarmament 
Disarmament; Mr. Roosevelt's Expenditure, 


LITERARY SUP?LEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 





Publishing Office: 19 Cursiter Street, London, E.C.4. 











POONGINGINGINGIAS 


SLIPPING 
THROUGH YOUR 
FINGERS !! 


If your savings are yielding 
less than 


4% TAX FREE 


you are losing money. 





A Deposit made with the London 
Investment and Mortgage Co., Ltd., 
earns 4% NETT, and can be made with absolute confidence, 
the major portion of the Company’s funds being well and 
carefully invested in Freehold and Leasehold Property in and 
around London. Depositors have a prior claim to share- 
holders on the assets of the Company, totalling over £136,000, 
thus assuring complete safety of the investment. 


Invest your savings with 


THE 
LONDON INVESTMENT 


& MORTGAGE CO. LTD. 





A 39 MOORGATE, E.C.2. 83 
Telephone: WRITE TO-DAY FOR 
METRO, 0508. LEAFLET ‘P? 
arta w 4" Mawes 
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24% for 6 insertions ; 5% fop i. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Adverti 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charg 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : b 
73% for 26: and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittanc, 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 





LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 

4 Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 
poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels; 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. PEROY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





ASTER IN JERUSALEM.—Select Private Party 
B44 leaves March 12th. Egypt, Palestine, Syria : first 
class and escorted throughout ; overland route.— Write 
Mr. LESLIE Linc, Chalkwell Towers, Westcliff-on-Sea. 





ae ER DECORATION .— Constance Spry is holding 

day and evening classes in all branches of floristry. 
Apply SECRETARY, 4 Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
7588.) 


(Reg. 





HAVE specialized 
4 = occasions and for all classes for the past ten years. 
the confidegtial nature of my work prevents my publish- 
ing any of hundreds of fetters of appreciation. 1 have 
yet to get my first complaint. About 500 words 10s, 6d. ; 
1,000 words 2is.—W. BkABLE, 1614 Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 


in preparing speeches for all 








es oo COMPLEX? Write for Free Book 
a “Tecan... and I will. BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTp.,1(BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, 








anglaise 
SCHUWAR, 


conversation 


( URL étudiant ¢changerait 
contre M. 


allemande et francaise. 
14 Buckingham Palace Gardens, 8.W. 1. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
I the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Ara (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization, 





O RELATIVES. 

Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Ilarrow School), Large garden. London 9} miles, 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.--GROSVENOR Hous Nursing Homer, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel. : Byron 2495. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
Disease, (Est. in Queen 8q., W.C.1, 1867), Offices, 

107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT 
AND WANTED 








 Smeactaiieie COLLEGE, EDINBURGH, 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINTING. 


The Governors invite applications from persons with 
suitable education, tech ical training, and teaching and 
practical experience in the Printing industry for the 
post of Head of the Department of Printing in the 
College. An all-round acquaintance with printing 
processes is essential, and in particular a comprehensive 
knowledge of types and typography. Day and Evening 
courses of study are conducted in the Department. 





Salary £600 by annual increments of £25 to £750 (at 
present subject to deduction of 7} per cent.) Par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the Principal at  th« 
College, with whom applications must be lodged by 








Monday, March 5th, 1934. 
J. CAMERON SMAIL, O.B.E., 
Principal 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


TUTOKS FOR ALL EXAMS 


Y 
Ne) 
Prospectuses and relia'Ne information forwarded frec 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053 











ACADEMY CINEMA, 
Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 
Schnitzler's famous Viennese Success, 
“LIEBELEI” 
with MAGDA SCHNEIDER. 
Direction MAX OPHULS. 











EGYPT, INDIA AND 
CEYLON 


ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


For full particulars apply io: 
LONDON : — 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 
Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 





| Public 








Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 


1 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 








ete f Sussex Place, W.2.  Padd. 3351/2 
1.C.8., Consular, F.O., Home Civil, Tax Inspector. 

41 Candidates who studied at Davies's were offered ap- 

pointments in 1933. 
CANDIDATES MAY JOIN AT 


ANY TIME. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


r" | 
Chairman of Governors : 

THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD GISBOROUGH 

An Examination will be held in MAY for the award of 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. 

Six Scholarships varying from £60 to £30. 

Two MUSIC Scholarships, £40, £45 

Also two EXHIBITIONS for DOMESTIC SCTENCE 
and SECRETARIAL WORK offered to girls who have 
taken the School Certificate. For details apply to the 
HFAD-MISTRESS, 

Last date for reeciving entries, MARCIL 3ist, 1934. 

ARROGATE COLLEGE, Yorkshire 

Hi Guairenan: The Right Hon. the Lory Gisroroucn. 

VEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in value 
from £100 to £30, are available for admission to the 
School in May or September, 1934. Latest date for 
returning entrance forms—FEBRUARY 12th. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS’S 
SECRETARY. 
AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. bees, £120-180 p.a. 


LIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 














eal SCHOOL BRIGHTON, 
q 

An examination for Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
girls under 14 will be held in May 1934. Papers will be 
worked at: the candidate’s home or school and girls 
qualifying on these will be asked to come to Roedean for 
further examination. 

The status and title of Scholar and Exhibitioner and 
a minimum grant of £80 a year to each Scholar and £15 
a year to each Exhibitioner will be awarded purely on 
grounds of merit. Additional grants of from £30 to £120 
a year will be given on satisfactory evidence of need for 
assistance, Some bursaries are always granted to girls 
not reaching scholarship standard. 

Particulars and forms of application from the Hiap- 





Mistress. Last day of entry March 24th 
YT. DUNSTAN'’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON, 
b SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church) ; 


recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate ; sea 
bathing: good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 











DRESSMAKING AND 
MILLINERY 
24, OLD BOND-STREET, W. 1 
Principal—Mme. J. TROIS FONTAINES. 
the most PRACTICAL and ACCEPTED SCHOOL 
in the BRITISH ISLES. 
Day or Postal Courses. 
Visit the Academy or write for Prospectus A.K. 











o:-* BR. 9 - ie 
HATFIELD, HERTFORDSRIRG 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH sp 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Akin 
Chairman : Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E. Ds 
Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Bue hh ' 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium ¥ Cate 1 
Bath. Gymnasium. School Chapel Preparation 
Examinations, Entrance ani Leaving est a 
ships. Easy access London, C Sty a 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-Misraps 


0} 








NT. HELEN'S Recognized Boarding Schon aot 
S Cockermouth. choo! foe Gi 





Entrance scholarships availa, 











CO-EDUCATION 


> . ae 
CKWORTH SCHOOL, Nr. Pontefract,—, « 

nized ”’ Secondary School for Boys and Girl Ue 
the management of the Society of Friends The 
Certifieate and Higher Schoo! Certificate Courses, (ye 
pletely equipped with Swimming Bath, Laborton 
Workshops, Gymnasium, Art and Domestic Scieny 
Rooms. Estate of 350 acres including Home Fin 








For illustrated prospectus apply to the Bursar 3 | 
sa t 

— — es SS o 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 

F KIGHTON = PARK — SCHOOL, READ 


P| - _ 2 

SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 50-80 guineas: 
amination in March. Leighton Park is a Quaker Poi Be 
School. Special stress is laid on physical training, oy I 
and international interests and Scouting. Then 5 
exceptional equipment for the right use of leisure tip. 
No 0.T.C.--Apply to the Head-Master, E. B. Cas 


— 
———— 


LECTURES, &c. 


MNYE WORLD LEAGUE FOR SEXUAL REPORY 
has arranged for a series of SEVEN LECTURN 
to be given by 
MR. NORMAN HAIRE, ChM., MB | 

on 

“THE ELEMENTS OF SEXOLOGY” 

at) TRANSPORT HOUSE, SMITH — SQUARE 

WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1, at & p.m., on TUESDAYS , 

FEBRUARY 18th, 20th, 27th, and MARCH 6th, 13th 

20th. ‘27th,’ 1934. | 

tures will be illustrated by lantern slides al & 
cinematograph film 


The Lec 


Fee for the Course, 10s. 64. 
Application for Enrolment should be made to THE 
SECRETARY, THE WORLD LEAGUE FOR SEXUAL 
REFORM, 127 Harley Street, W.1 

AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &. F 
| YRICS set to music. Composers Mss. -revised 
4 Advice free.--CARRINGTON Briacs, Leven, Yors 


N SS. typed. Js. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d, Expet 
i tlh Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.Cl 
YONG-POEMS WANT Songs and musical coma 
Jaleo considered for publication. Terms by arrangemet! 
PETER DEREK, LTp., ZB/108 Charing Cross Rd. WC2 
MHE REGENT LITERARY SERVICE 
Cambridge Graduate (B.A. honours English Lit 
will corrcet MSS., and prepare ior publication, Liteniy 
Revision of all kinds expertly dealt with, and 1% 
placed. Typing and Translations accurately done # 
moderate charges, 
12 Regent Street, 
TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a_ second income it 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—Rrem 
INSTITULE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, Ws 


——— 









S.W.1. Whitehall 2265 








crs yn a YEAR WRITING Stories, Articies, Why 
£23 yf ) vot do the same ?) Free booklet shows he 
London College of Authorship (8.1), 37 Albemarle-st Wi 
the School with a GUARANTEE OF SUCCESS. 


ns 


FOR THE TABLE, ec. 








N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 

i is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroil 

In tins 2s, 4d., 4s. 4d., Gs. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s, 4 

By intand post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. @ q 
Complete price list on request 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

108 PRINCES STREET, EDINPURGH. 
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CINEMA HOUSE THEATRE| 


| 
Oxford Circus. — 
The Stars of “ MAEDCHEN 





IN UNIFORM," | 
DOROTHEA WIECK and HERTHA THIELE, | 


in the Great Miracle Problem Drama | 














“ ANNA AND ELISABETH.” 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Cont. 





FOR SALE 
| jade .necklet, lengtl 24 in, 
shes to sell re jade .neckle me » 24 in 
FADY. wh a9 Will fe ol ¢6,.—-Write ©, Mave 
v4 Bary Street, S.W. I. | 
_ TED TO PURC H ASE, | 





» BNORMAI L Y HIGH PRIC BS } aid for G 101 D aan 
SILVER. Banknotes per etter Also in urgent 

ed of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery 
Diamonds, Antiques ind Dental Plates (not vulecanite) 
Large or smal quantities. Goods returned if. price not 
necepted.— Se nd or bring your odd bits, &ec., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook 
London, W. 1. 


ne 


Street), 


MISCEEL ANEOUS 


RIFAIN'S BEST SEED CATSLOGER, ‘My. Gar- | 


| den Book.” Free on request to Dept. 19, ALEX- 
{NDER & BROWN, rhe Seottish Seed House, Perth. | 
oT IKE a lady's ¢ ares ” is « shave with the BALL | 


something quite new; 128. 6d. post 


Js RAZOR 
blades SALOMONSEN & CO., 6 


free, with 12 super! 
anit’? 7 Cross i ane, F.C. 3. 


rfine 


Handknit. Stoekinas 


FON EGAL ‘meaien Eweed, 
| &e., always — stone k Tweed patterns free on | 
request. MANAGER sade Hl, Sligo, frish F ree State. 


AVE you anything tonal ? Readers having s aasthlne g 
to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited | 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator, Prepaid Classified | 
\dvertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, | 
and should reach 7 he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, | 








London, W.C. i, with remiftance by Tuesday of each 

week, Discounts; 25° for 6 insertions, 5°, for 18, | 

74%, for 26 and 10°, for 52 | 
ULLOV ERS, ( \RDIGANS, DIRKCT from the 


Woolies hand-knitted for 
from lovely real Shetland | 
so light, so comfortable 
plain, or in famous ** Fair 
prices, far less than shop | 
sooklet and Wool Colour | 
Mid- Yell, Shetland: | 


Al) kinds of 
you by expert. native knitters, 
wool, Nothing else so soft, 
The newest fashionable styles, 
Isle” patterns. At Shetland 
prices, Write for Free [Hos 
Card WM D. JOHNSON, 8 367 


Shetlands 


us = anil 
Ruy lenatiy cut Pat 
246 Stornoway, Scotland 


PRAT Harris and Lewin Tweed 
free, James St. Fweed Depot, 


HOLIDAY RESORTS | 


J — - ——- —_—— -_——— | 

P&T HOLIDAY IN BRITAIN. 7 Days Royal 
Victorian Hotel, Lianberis (mid lakes and moun 
tains, First-class food and comfort ; 120 heds, ranning 





water, concerts, &ec.) with 6 Exeursions inel. rail ascent 
of Snowdon, trip by Toy Train and motor rums through 
snehanting Wonderland of Wales. Easter to June 15th, 
tor 5 guineas, all in, Pictnre folder from Dept 3.’ | 
SNOWDON RAILWAY LUANBERIS, | 
rou ( AN AFFOR D TOG 0800 TH if) vi a ante Hotet 
y Ruropa e Concordia (an unusual conjunction at the | 
moment) in ALASSEO. Here you vill find Signor and | 
signora Corbella, “" most unwearied in doing courtesies.”’ 
with a cuisine that delights by its variety and on that | 
aceonnt surprises with its modesty, If you winter away, | 
20 to friends make you feel at home, i 





who 








APRIL 
CRUISE 


te MOROCCO, GIBRALTAR 
ALGERIA, MALTA, LIBIA 
ITALY & SPAIN 
ee 
On the world’s most delightful cruising liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


APRIL 13 for 20 Days 
From 37 Gns. 


VISITING 
F ‘Ciedlenen Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta 
Tripoli, Naples (for Pompeii), Malaga 
Corunna. 
Other Mediterranean Cruises sail 
May 5, soi 26 & June 15. 


For full cetaits and alt-the-year Cruising Brochure anply 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 lower Reaent Street, London, S.W.7 
Head Office: 40 St. M.ry Axe, Loncon, E.C.3 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchest>r, Glasgow 

Paris and al! Principal Agents 


Passenger Office: 


, Bradtord 








F 


Hid 
! 


} 
| 
| 
} 
} 





STREET, W. 1 


\ ATLOCK SWEDLEY’S.— tf. 
1d LORE velre For health, comfort 


_ HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





RLGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gne. weekly, partial board ; 
bed and breakfast, 30s.— Particulars, SECRETARY, 046 
Bvt Road, S.W. J Victoria 3347. 


BRIN? 
water 


R.A. 


prane ICHE SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE 

BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & « 
suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 
Guide from J. fT. COLLEY, Maneeecr. 


PDINEE if 
4, rescent 


Metvitic 
207 501 


THE ALISON 
gms.:"* Melerest,”” 


HOTEL. 
Edinburgh, Tel. 


H’’ E (1 Fourth Avenue) tesidential ; every ec: 
fort. Hot and cold water; valeting; private ga 
aens.— Including all nieats, 108. 6d. to £1 Is. per diet 





| ONDON. 
4 


CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO. 
High-class Unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell Street, W.C. | 
WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.! 


Largely patronized by Clergy and Professional Class 


Flectrie fires and hot and cold water in all room 
Uniform charge per person for Berroom, Breakfast 
Attendance, and Bath-—-November to Aprit—Ss. 6! 
Full Tariff on application. 


Britain's Greate- 
ond pr ining "2 
Inclusive terms from 13 

fwo Resident Physician- 


. 


10 acres 
free 


hedrooms, grounds 
per day. [llas. Prospectus 


— YOURSELVES in’ Engtlisl Count 


isk for Peseriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 ENNS ane 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCTATION 
LTPp., 
ST, GEORGP’S Hovsr, 


P. R. H. A., Lop 193 REGEN’ 


"RUST INNS for excellent country 


S' RREY rr 
k quarters, sitnated in the loveliest parts of Surrey 
Apply for List s stating requirements fo ‘' SURREY 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


[He TRAVEL MANAGER wilt be pleased to send) CRIEFF (Perths 
| DROITWICH SPA. 


ta readers desiring them the namex of hotels-—or 
private hotels 2 any part of Great Britain and Freland 
om THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List In order to 


gime wider publicity to their establishments, the following 


home subscribed towards the cost of publication pale this | EDZELL (Angus). 
FPELIXSTOWE. 

GOODWICK 
| rama (Hants)—FOX & PELICAN, 


feature and we hope whew possible readers wilh pate: 
them Personal hotele ig ajire 


celeomed. by 


fecomme i 
the Travel Manager. 


dation, of 


} 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—-GLEN ROTHAY. 


BANGOR (N. Wales).— CASTLE. 
BATH... GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
BELFAST. GRAND CENTRAL, 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.- 
BOGNOR REGIS.-ROYAL NORFOLK, 
BOURNEMOUTH. BO! RNEMOUTH FYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.- -BLENHEIM. 

HOLLYWOOD, 

ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR. CLOSF. | 
BRODICK (Arran)—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (('o0. Donegal). GREAT NORTHERN, | 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA, 
CAMBRIDGE. UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURTG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK ((‘o,. Londonderry).—GOLP, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark ),—CRAW FORD. 


GRANVILEER, 


EASTBOURNE. 


| GULLANE. 
| HARROGATE. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S, 
HINDHEAD. 
| HUNSTANTON, 


KENMORE (Perths.). 
KINLEOCH-RANNOCH (Pertlis) 
| LAKE 


| LANARK. 
| LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON 


LLANBERIS (Snowdon). 
| LLANDUDNO.- 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWRF, 
| LONDON. 


LYME REGIS. 
MALVERN.—POLEY ARMS, 
MANCHESTER. 
MATLOCK.,- 
it MONMOUTH. 


STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
THE 
BRINE BATHS HOTED. 
CAVENDISH, 
PARK GATES, 
GLENESK, 
ORWELL. 
(Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY 
MARINE, 
CAIRN, 


MOORLAND’S 

LE STRANGE 
LINKS, 

FAYMOUTH CASTLE. 


VYRNWY 
VYRNWY., 
CLYDESDALE HOTELD. 

HOUSE. 
~REGENT. 

ROYAL VICTORIA, 
IMPERIAL HOTEL, 


Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOK, Bloomsbury sSt., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell st., 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row 
THE BAY. 


DE VERE, 


BOWDON HYDRO 
SMEDEEY’S. 


BBABEFORT ARMS 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


AKMS & GOLF 


LOCH RANNOCH 
(Montgomeryshire), — LAKE | 


W.C.1, 
W.C.1, | 
W.0.2, 


| NAIRN (Nairnshire), 


rest,” 53 High Street, Guildford, England, 

THERE to Stay in London THE LODGE, Lt st 
\ George's Square, S.W. 1 Room and Breakfast 
5s. a night or 308. weekly (ene night only 5s. 6d Wit 
dinner 68, 6. or 2 guineas weekly 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. MANOR HOUSE 


MULLION COVE 
ROYAL 


HOTEL. 
MARINE, 


MULLION. 


OBAN.— GREAT WESTERN. 

PAR (Cornwall ST. AUSTELL BAY 
PERTH. -STATION HOTEDH. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLE PALACE, 


PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M PERWICK BA 


REDHILL AND REIGATE.-- FONTHILL. 
| RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). BA Y. 
| ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—-GT. NORTHERN, 


ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN, 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—-GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cormwall)—TREGENNA CASTIE 


—CHY-AN-ALBANY 
LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— ADELPAT, 
MAWES (Cornwal!).— SHIP & CASTLE. 
LON DESBOROUGH ARMS 


ST. 
ST. 
SELBY (Yorks). 
SEVENOAKS.— ROYAT. CROWN, 
SHREWSBURY (nr.)— HAWKSTONE PR. We- 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT 


BAGLEHU RSP. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES 


SOUTHWOLD (Sutfoik).—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (statfs.).--CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.).—HUNTLY, Bisnopstele vtov 
TEWKESBURY.— ROYAL HOP POLR. 
TORQUAY.— HOTELSt. GEO RGE( Late Links Hot 

—PALAOR, 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALE. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEXYCESTER. 
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Houses and Properties - Pyare For Sale or To Let 























— A. T. UNDERWOOD, 
| 
| The most Centra Office For 
| SURREY & SUSSEX 
| PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
listate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. (Phong 
Chawley 328.) 
| 





EXHILL and COODEN HOUSEs. 
hi ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.I. Tel. 351 Bexhih, 
The only Local Estate Agent a native of ‘the town 





/FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


| WALLINGTON 
SURREY 





FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH pv etd byrety are 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, idence, : 
INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT M A N O R | designed. Garage. bedrooms, 2 reception-rooma 





Standing on high groand, a modern detached bijou 
| residence, } acre well-stocked garden attractively 


WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS. TENNIS COURTS WILL | Tiled kitchen, Constant hot water, Tiled bathroom. 
BE AVAILABLE. | Electric light, Company’s water. 7 minutes from 


BLOCKS FACE, LOVELY, SCENERY, OPENING ON F | F q D S lien ox teas 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS. £175 to £300. PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, £1,300 FREEHOLD 





GARAGES AVAILABLE. SW 15. Box No. X, Estate Dopt., Spretator, 99 Gower St., W.C, 
CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. Paonz: Putney 2123. 
| 
Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd. —« 











WHITEMAN & CO. 


56, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. 3. ‘Tel. : Kens. 0026/7 


HOVE 


Close to sea and railway station 
Pleasant pre-War Detached Residence away from all 





A SAFE INVESTMENT 





~~ “ e) | * tos 
\Y/ | trafic and in splendid order, Drawing room, dining 
LIVE IN A ILLETI HOUSE | room, living room, 4/6 Bedrooms, bathrooms, ete, 
The hall-mark ildi , trnati | Main electric light, water, gas and drains, small garden, 
The hall-mark of building construction. Ample room for garage. 

. my , é : -RICE L£ [REE 5 
ROEHAMPTON. WIMBLEDON COMMON. ae pee eee 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH. TUNBRIDGE WELLS. en eee 

HOVE, BRIGHTON 
Py ELTHAM 
Reduced Pee: ‘asily accessible to the City and open country. 
ache : A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, 
Detached, non-basement labour-saving, Toate built, and perfectly appointed. Electric light 
A FEW CHOICE BUILDING SITES, and power, main water and drains; 3 reception rooms, 
. R . cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, bathroom and complete offices. 
Hilustrated particulars on application, Ample room for garage. 
LARGE GARDEN, 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., nicely planted with young shrub and —- fr _— 
. . . ry a 
. E re. a space for tennis court. Crown lease—97 years, Groune 
Sloane Square, S.W. 1. i ae on. 
(The Home of Daylight Saving.) ONLY £1,550 
: c i ESIDENCE adj d let, wrod icing 
Branches at South Kensington, Hampstond, Rochampton, and Hove A SDMLAR RESIDENCE soining and ut eda 
Joinery W orkshops, Parsons Green, S.W. Agents, WHITEMAN & Co., as above. 

















| FREE ADVICE on TRAVEL MATTERS | | If you wish to dispose of your town or country 





| The Travel Bureau of The Spectator is conducted solely for house or estate, why not insert an advertisement | 
| your benefit. If, therefore, you propose taking a sea-cruise in this page and appeal to the thousands of 
} this winter, or any other form of holiday, let your difficulties : : > . 
ee piniece | influential readers of THE SPECTATOR? A 
| be solved in advance by the Travel Manager. You can write | 
| to him in full confidence, and you will be placed under no number of Estate Agents have testified to the value 
| obligation either to book tickets or to accept any suggestions he of this new feature. Alternatively, if you have 
may offer. Many hundreds of our readers have already written to 


already placed your property in the hands of an 


Write to-day to: THE. TRAVEL MANAGER, Estate Agent and it remains unsold, we should be | 


The Spectator, Ltd., 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. | | glad if you would bring this feature to his notice. 


show their gratitude for the really useful advice given them, 
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